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INDIANA KNOBS. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Our engraving, the present month, is from an 
original painting by Frankenstein. Over three years 
have elapsed since we visited these Knobs; but, so 
far as our recollection extends, the artist has made a 
correct and faithful copy. So also thinks a friend 
at our elbow, who possesses a very considerable 
amount of honesty and good taste, and whose opin- 
ion in such matters is entitled to at least a respectful 
consideration. ‘These Knobs lie in the neighborhood 
of New Albany, on the northern shore of the Ohio, 
about three miles from Louisville, and one hundred 
and fifty miles below Cincinnati. Like much of the 
other scenery on the banks of the Ohio, they are 
remarkably picturesque and romantic, and in a mind 
at all given to the contemplation of natural scenery, 
they cannot but inspire feelings of the beautiful. 

It is true there are individuals in the world upon 
whose mind neither the present scene nor any other 
scene, however grand or striking, could have any 
particular effect. But such individuals are of rare 
occurrence. The great majority of mankind are 
influenced by changes in natural scenery, and ac- 
knowledge their power to affect the mind and im- 
prove the heart. Thus Cicero observes that there is 
nothing in literature so delightful as that branch which 
enables us to discern the immensity of nature, and 
which, teaching us magnanimity, rescues the soul 
from obscurity. Thus, also, in later times, was it 
with Necker, who, amid the factions of Paris, could 
find time to contemplate the harmonies and sublimi- 
ties of nature, and who, even in old age, retained all 
the vivacity and sensibility of youth in reference to 
such subjects. 

‘* With a fountain of clear water,’’ observes Hor- 
ace, ‘‘and a shady wood, I am happier than a prince 
of Africa. Ah! how delighted I am when wander- 
ing among steep rocks and woods, since the shades 
of forests and the murmuring of waters inspire my 
fancy, and will render me famous in all future ages. 
Sing, O ye virgins! the beauties of Thessalonian 
Tempe, and of the wandering island of Delos! cele- 
brate, O ye youths! the charms of that divinity who 
delights in flowing rivers and the shades of trees— 
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who lives on the mountain of Algidus, among the 
impenetrable woods of Eryman thus, and on the 
green and fertile Cragus.”’ 

We think it is Sir William Jones who makes the 
remark that if life were not too short for the com- 
plete discharge of all our respective duties, public 
and private, and for the acquisition of necessary 
knowledge in any degree of perfection, nothing 
would be more clearly our privilege, and nothing 
would afford us greater pleasure and improvement 
than to spend a great part of our time in admiring 
the beauties of this wonderful world on which we 
live. This opinion of Sir William is strongly simi- 
lar to one expressed by Lord Bacon, who was an 
ardent admirer of the natural world. Hills and 
mountains, with here and there a waterfall or tuft 
of trees, were his peculiar glory. Flowers, too, 
were great favorites with him. When he read he 
wished to hear the music of birds, or to have herbs 
and flowers on his table; and we have it on the au- 
thority of Pope, that his lordship, if caught in the 
rain, would be sure to take off his hat and let the 


drops fall upon his head, exclaiming that he felt as - 


if the Spirit of the universe were upon him. There 
may be some hyperbole in the story, but we incline 
seriously to the opinion that it is substantially correct. 
But we forget. We have almost forgotten our 
picture; and we fear we shall only have time to 
allude to its peculiarities. In the foreground the 
reader will observe a small creek tumbling along 
over the rocks and ravines, and hurrying to its home 
in the bosom of the Ohio. The bridge over it looks 
like one of the ancient days. The wagon descend- 
ing the hill has likewise a decidedly old-fashioned 
appearance, and the driver, who has preferred walk- 
ing pro tempore, is an equally sage and venerable 
specimen of humanity, and, doubtless, would put to 
shame a dozen nondescript hack-drivers, who know 
little else than how to crack a whip and start horses 
fora runaway. The large tree on the left we should 
pronounce an elm, or something of the kind. The 
hill in the distance has an alluring aspect, and the 
clouds skirting the horizon, as well as those rising 
toward the zenith, have an air of leisurely mildness, 
such as inspires agreeable feelings in our minds. 
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CHRIST, THE TRUE MESSIAH. 





BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 


Tue Christian, in his faith, embraces the Lord Je- 
sus Christ as the true Messiah—the only and all- 
sufficient Savior of lost men. In so doing, is he 
deceived? Does he follow a “cunningly-devised 
fable?”’? Or has he sufficient evidence for such faith? 
We believe he has; and such is its character, that he 
can rest upon it safely, and unmoved, amid all the 
sophistry, ridicule, and boastings of skepticism and 
infidelity. 

The prophecies of the Old Testament, with their ful- 
fillment, most clearly prove his Messiahship. Some of 
these prophecies were written hundreds of years be- 
fore the Savior’s advent, and yet they seem to form 
a complete history of his life, death, and resurrec- 
tion. On reading them, such is their minuteness 
and detail in the description of the events which 
they record, that some have imbibed the sentiment 
that they must have been written posterior to the 
existence of the events referred to in them. But 
this sentiment is removed on learning ‘he fact, that 
‘* prophecy came not in old time by the will of man; 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.’”’ By being thus moved, they could 
describe minutely what would take place hundreds 
of years in the future. 

The mission of Christ was announced in the first 
promise that was made respecting him, ‘‘The seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,’’ and 
in the subsequent promises which were made to the 
patriarchs, in which we are taught that “in him all 
the nations of the earth shall be blessed.’’ This, to 
a considerable extent, is already experienced; and 
the present providential indications lead us to believe 
that these, with other prophecies of similar import, 
are soon to be fulfilled in all their fullness. One 
prophet declares that ‘the desire of nations should 
come.’’ Paul says that, ‘when the fullness of time 
had come, God sent forth his Son,’”’ thus showing 
that the prophecies respecting his advent had been 
literally fulfilled. 

The prophets spake of the time of his coming: 
“ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come.’ 
The civil and ecclesiastical polity of Judah is here 
referred to, and both were to pass away when Shi- 
loh came, which actually took place. Soon after the 
birth of Christ, a decree was issued by Augustus 
Cesar, that all the land of Judea should be taxed. 
About eleven years after, Judea was made a Roman 
province, attached to Syria on the deposal and ban- 
ishment of Archelaus, the son of Herod the Great, 
for mal-administration, and an assessment of prop- 
erty, or taxing, was carried into effect by Cyrenius, 
then governor of Syria. Judea was afterward goy- 
erned by a Roman deputy. Their ecclesiastical 
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polity ceased with the destruction of their city and 
temple by the Romans. Thus their ‘‘sceptre’’ and 
‘‘lawgiver’’ departed according to the prediction, 
thereby showing that the promised Messiah had 
come. Daniel is also equally clear respecting the 
time when the * Messiah should be cut off;’? and 
the remarkable fulfillment of his prophecy demon- 
strates the fact of its inspiration, and most clearly 
shows that Jesus Christ is he who was ‘‘to redeem 
Israel,’’ and “ bring in everlasting righteousness.”’ 

His Messiahship is demonstrated by the miracles 
which he wrought. The object of these was to 
confirm the truth in the minds of the people 
that he was the Son of God. Says John, ‘And 
many other signs (miracles) truly did Jesus in 
the presence of his disciples, which are not writ- 
ten in this book; but these are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God.’’ When inquiries weré made of him respect- 
ing his character, he usually disposed of them 
by reference to his works. John the Baptist, de- 
siring more fully to understand his character, or to 
furnish an opportunity for others to understand it, 
sent his disciples to Christ with the inquiry, “ Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for anoth- 
er? Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and 
show John again these things which ye do hear and 
see: the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised, and the poor have the Gospel preached unto 
them.’? How instructive and convincing the an- 
swer! Those miracles were the most convincing 
proof of his supreme power, and they must have 
settled the question of his true character in the 
minds of John and his disciples. Who could have 
witnessed his feeding thousands in the wilderness, 
his walking upon the sea, his calming the winds, 
simply by a command, his raising Lazarus from the 
tomb, and restoring to life the only son of the wid- 
ow of Nain, his healing the sick son of a nobleman, 
and delivering the daughter of the Syro-Phenician 
woman, who was ‘‘ grievously vexed with a devil,”’ 
his cleansing the lepers, and his restoring sight to 
the man who was born blind, without being con- 
vinced that he was the Son of God—the Savior of 
the world? A mind that could resist such evidence, 
must be akin to those of the wicked Jews who in- 
vented the hypothesis by which they attempted to 
account for his miracles, namely, ‘‘He casteth out 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.”’ 

He who wrought such miracles, while he demon- 
strated thereby his Godhead, often manifested his 
power at the same time to save from sin. In some 
instances, he said, ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee,’’ be- 
fore he even healed the body. Such an instance 
occurred in the case of “the sick of the palsy,’ as 
recorded by Matthew. In one instance it is said, 
“That ye may know that the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins, he said to the sick of 

















the palsy, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine 
house.”? What an interesting occasion that must 
have been “when the sun did set, at even, they 
brought unto him all that were diseased!’ It is 
thus beautifully described by the poet: 
“ Judea’s summer day went down, 
When, lo! from vale and plain, 
Around the heavenly Healer throng’d 
A sick and sorrowing train. 
“The pallid brow, the hectic cheek, 
The cripple bent with care, 
And he whose soul dark demons lash’d 
To foaming rage, was there. 
“ He raised his hand, the lame man leap’d, 
The blind forgot his woe, 
And with a startling rapture gaz’d 
On nature’s glorious show. 
“Up from the bed of misery rose 
The paralytic pale; 
And the loth’d leper dar’d once more 
His fellow-man to hail. 
‘*Mark! on the arm of pitying love 
The lunatic reclin’d, 
While unaccustom’d words of praise 
Reliev’d his struggling mind. 
“The mother to her idiot boy 
The name of Jesus taught, 
Who thus with sudden touch had fir’d 
The chaos of his thought. 
“ For all that sad, imploring train, 
He heal’d ere evening fell, 
And speechless joy that night was born 
In many a lowly cell. 
“ Ere evening fell! O,ye who find 
The chills of age descend, 
And with the lustre of your locks 
The almond-blossoms blend, 
Yet have not o’er an erring life, 
With deep repentance griev’d, 
But left the safety of the soul 
Unstudied—unachiev’'d, 
Before the hopeless shades of night 
Distill their baneful dew, 
Haste! heed the heavenly Healer’s call, 
Whose mercy waits for you.” 


He who can thus heal ‘‘all manner of diseases,”’ 
must be ‘*God over all, blessed for ever.’’ Sustain- 
ing such a character, we can safely trust him for 
salvation. He who could instantly cause the lep- 
rosy to ‘‘depart,’’ can forgive “all thy iniquities.’’ 
“ For whether is it easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, or to say, Arise and walk?’’ Is not one as 
easy for him as the other? 

The resurrection of Christ from the dead is proof in 
point that Jesus was the true Messiah—“ the Anointed.’’ 
The Jews well understood the influence his resur- 
rection would have among the people, if believed; 
and hence, after it was ascertained that he was not 
in the sepulchre, “the chief priests and elders, hav- 
ing taken counsel, gave large money to the soldiers, 
saying, His disciples came by night and stole him 
away while we slept. So they took the money, and 
did as they were taught.’? Had the disciples thus 
taken him away, the soldiers were incompetent to 
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testify to the fact. Being asleep, they could not tell 
whether the disciples or some one else had taken him 
away, or by what means he was taken from the 
tomb; for they could not testify to that concerning 
which they could know nothing, and they could have 
had no knowledge of the matter, if their own testi- 
mony is to be believed. But, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the ‘“‘chief priests’’ and others to accom- 
plish their wicked purposes, the fact of his having 
“ risen’? was believed; and such was the evidence of 
the fact presented, that it could but be believed by the 
most incredulous. He appeared about eleven differ- 
ent times to the people after his resurrection. He 
appeared at different hours in the day, at different 
places; and, on one occasion, he appeared to “‘above 
five hundred persons.’”” With some he talked and 
ate—showed them his hands and feet, and made them 
handle him. Many of these persons had been inti- 
mately acquainted with him; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, could they have been mistaken in re- 
gard to his having risen from the dead? Certainly 
impossible. And how fully were all the doubts of 
Thomas removed, when he beheld the body of Christ, 
and saw the “prints of the nails,’? &¢c.! He could 
doubt no longer. He couid but exclaim, “ My Lord 
and my God!”? He then knew his Lord had risen. 
Glorious truth! Jesus burst the bands of the tomb-— 
he conquered the grave—appeared to Thomas and 
others, and ascended on high, “to give gifts unto 
men.’’ 

The resurrection of Christ is the key-stone in the 
Christian arch; and while that remains the others 
are immovable. That this must remain the testi- 
mony already adduced authorizes us fully to believe. 
Infidels have here tried their greatest strength, but 
with what success the progress and triumph of the 
Gospel everywhere declare. Rejoice, Christian! 
The Savior has conquered Death in his own domin- 
ions, ‘‘and has become the first fruits of them that 
slept.”’ In his resurrection he has clearly asserted 
his own divinity, and in it he has given all believers 
the surest pledge that they, too, shall rise, and their 
bodies ‘*be made like unto Christ’s glorious body.” 
Then shall they “be like him, for they shall see him 
as he is.” 


“ Our Lord is risen from the dead; 
Our Jesus is gone up on high! 
The powers of hell are captive led, 
Dragg’d to the portals of the sky. 
“There his triumphal chariot waits, 
And angels chant the solemn lay; 
Lift up your heads, ye heavenly gates; 
Ye everlasting doors, give way. 
“ Loose all your bars of massy light, 
And wide unfold th’ ethereal scene; 
He claims these mansions as his right; 
Receive the King of glory in, 
“ Who is the King of glory? who? 
The Lord that all our foes o’ercame, 
The world, sin, death, and hell o’erthrew, 
And Jesus is the conqueror’s name.” 
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SHORT SERMONS FROM THE POETS. 





NUMBER II. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


“There is an evening twilight of the heart, 
When its wild passion waves are lulled to rest, 
And the eye sees life’s fairy scenes depart, 
As sink the day beams in the rosy west. 
’Tis with a nameless feeling of regret 
We gaze upon them as they melt away, 
And fondly would we bid them linger yet, 
But Hope is round us with her angel lay.” 
HAa.veck. 


Yes, the heart hath its twilight—a time when the 
shadows fall, and the light is dim—a time when re- 
trospection is mournfully pleasant, and tears, like 
evening dew-drops, gently distill. 

The sunlight may be flashing gloriously, or the 
quiet stars be twinkling in the midnight sky, but the 
heart can have its twilight alike in the morning’s 
glow or the midnight gloom. Let the soul but be 
hushed to silence, and memory and imagination’s 
busy train fixed on the past, and in its shadowy 
vistas let forms once loved appear, and voices long 
silent wake again echoes in the heart—let the joys 
of life’s sinless hours pass before us, refreshing the 
mind by the remembrance of their purity and inno- 
cence—let all the aspirations of hope and the bright 
dreams of youthful ambition be recalled, and soft- 
ened and mellowed by distance, they will seem 
brighter than aught the future may promise; and at 
such moments you will feel that the shadows of the 
heart’s twilight have fallen upon your spirit. At 
such moments commune with thine own heart and 
be still—let Meditation ply her holy task, and thy 
reveries, in the sombre light in which thou art 
shrouded, may waken purer feelings and nobler 
resolves than all pens, save that of inspiration, than 
the lyre of the poet, or the tongue of the eloquent 
orator. 

Art thou a lover of wisdom? Seek it, at such 
moments, in the page which the past has written on 
thy memory. There thou wilt find records which 
none but thine own heart may know—there are 
springs at which others may strive to drink in vain. 
Drink, then, copious draughts, and thou wilt confess, 
when thou attainest to self-knowledge, that thou 
hast not drunk in vain. 

Welcome, then, thrice welcome, thou hallowed 
twilight! dearer thou art than the closing shades of 
summer’s eve to wanderers under whispering boughs 
near murmuring streams; for in thy dim, mysteri- 
ous light we behold forms which meet but the eye 
of the spirit, and with our own hearts we become 
strangely familiar. 

Such seasons come to all; but not to all do they 
bring the same blessedness. From the mists of the 
solemn twilight angels may beckon or demons 
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frown. To some they may be the harbingers of 
nights of peace and mornings of sunlit glory; to 
others of nights of darkness and mornings of 
storm. 

Art thou of those to whom such seasons bring no 
joy ?—a joy in which smiles and tears are strangely 
blended. In the sparkles of the wine-cup, and the 
mazes of the dance, dost thou flee those hours of 
thought which are wont to force themselves upon 
thee? Do the phantoms of the past affright thee? 
Dost thou call oblivion thy friend, and eagerly seek 
for forgetfulness?) Beware! thou art fleeing from 
that which would befriend thee, and wasting mo- 
ments infinitely more precious than the pearls dis- 
solved in the goblet of the Egyptian queen. True, 
they may tell of waywardness, and perchance of 
crime; but, like the whispers of angels, they would 
call thee back from thy wanderings, and point to a 
destiny in unison with thy noble nature, and the 
cravings of that spirit, whose very desires prove its 
immortality. 

But art thou of those whom Virtue blushes not to 
own? if so, thy heart’s twilight is not a starless one. 
Thou shalt be reunited with the mist-robed forms 
which seem gliding before thee, and thy tongue shall 
join the same anthem with the voices which seem 
falling on thy spirit’s ear. Lo! even now the stars 
come forth to the gaze of thy soul—stars brighter 
than those which look down on earth. They are 
the stars of hope and promise which gem the heav- 
ens of God’s revelation—they tell of a land of light, 
where the trees of life ever bloom, and the flowers 
are unwithering—where the waters of life’s river, 
flowing from beneath the throne, flash brightly in 
the beams of an unsetting sun, and twilight gives 
place to a ceaseless day. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 


Unpo.isH’p marble does not show 
Its beauties to the sight, 

Until the sculptor, as we know, 
Makes all its colors bright. 


The youthful mind inclines to rest 
In nature’s finest mold, 

Until, by education drest, 
Its powers all unfold. 


The human heart, unchang’d by grace, 
Is all corrupt within, 

Until religion takes the place 
Of vanity and sin. 


So, when the mind and heart are sound, 
And light and love are giv’n, 

The greatest boon of earth is found 
The highest gift of heav’n. 
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THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 





BY MISS J. A. 8S. 


Many Christians complain much of their want 
of spiritual joy. They say they are not always 
happy, though they sometimes feel that true hap- 
piness which nothing but religion can inspire. But 
there are other times when they feel sadly dejected; 
and in those seasons of mental depression they are 
ready to cast away their shield, and give the combat 
over, thinking that victory never will be theirs. 

There is no better way of promoting spiritual joy 
than by praising God for mercies past. If, instead 
of giving way to dejection, in those dark seasons, we 
turn our thoughts to the Lord’s kind dealings with 
us in the past, and allow our minds to dwell on that 
subject, gratitude will certainly be inspired; and be- 
fore we are aware, our hearts will begin to praise; 
and when we look for our dejection, we will find it 
has taken its flight, and confidence has its place. 
We lose much by not praising more. Those who 
dwell much on the Lord’s goodness will praise much; 
and those who praise much will love much; and those 
who love much will enjoy much. O, how near to 
the employment of angels do such come—medita- 
ting on the Lord’s goodness, praising, and loving, 
and, as a natural consequence, doing his will! 
Surely the Church militant know something of the 
joys of the Church triumphant. 

“ Ten thousand thousand are their tongues; 
But all their joys are one.”’ 
‘*T will bless the Lord at all times; his praise shall 
continually be in my mouth,” is the language 
of the Psalmist; and such a person cannot be un- 


happy: it is utterly impossible for a person to be 


praising God and be unhappy at the same time. He 
may feel deeply the peculiar trials of his situation; 
but while he has the confidence which faith inspires, 
and a heart to praise, he must be happy, should he 
be wading through deep waters. But some will say, 
‘If I had as much enjoyment as some Christians 
have, I could always be praising; but, as it is, my 
harp often hangs on the willow, and I cannot strike 
a note of praise.” And why not, dear, disconsolate 
one? Surely there is no state this side the regions 
of eternal woe, that has not connected with it strong 
claims on our gratitude. Unmingled wailings prop- 
erly belong to the regions of despair, and should be 
peculiar to them. The living should praise the God 
of their mercies. But Satan and our own unbelief 
would keep us looking at our trials, (and would 
greatly magnify them,) until we become so accus- 
tomed to dwell on the dark side of the picture, that 
we forget it has a bright one. If we turn to the 
bright side, aided by faith, we will discover so much 
te excite our admiration, and inspire our gratitude, 
that we will almost forget it has a dark side; yea, 
the darkness will become light. 
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But the great secret of true happiness is to have 
our wants brought within the limits of the Divine 
will; then every desire will be met. As far as what 
wé should have or not have is concerned, we will 
have no wish unsatisfied, when the breathings of the 
soul are, *‘ Father, not as I will, but as thou wilt.’’ 
This is the way to have all anxieties at rest. The 
individual can then say, at all times, “Enter into 
thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bounti- 
fully with thee.”? There are few persons who will 
say that the Lord’s will is not best: indeed, any one 
who believes in a great supreme Governor of the 
universe, will sey that what he wills is best; but 
very few of those who admit this, feel willing, in 
the depths of their soul, to confess his will is best 
when he sees proper to deny them what seems to 
them desirable; consequently, they are craving what 
it is not his will they should have; or, if he lets 
them have it, they are disappointed in it, and thus 
they are always desiring to have things their own 
way, thinking they surely know what is good for 
themselves, and so are unhappy, because their de- 
sires are not satisfied. But those who have their 
wills entirely lost in God’s, are ever ready to say, in 
their inmost soul, ‘‘ Manage the wheels by thy com- 
mand, and govern every spring.’’ They are care- 
ful, also, to co-operate with the providence of God, 
to move when the cloud moves, and to rest when it 
rests; and they have his word on which to rely for 
all they need, they ever leaving to him the choice of 
needful things. “O, how secure and blest’ are 
such! They have nothing to fear, and they fear 
nothing; consequently, their peace flows as a river, 
and their happiness is far above the changes incident 
to this mortal scene. They feel that they 

“ Are marching through Immanuel’s ground, 
To fairer worlds on high.” 
They have enemies to contend with, which, though 
they be formidable, never gained a victory over the 
Lord’s hosts, ‘‘ who close pursue the Lamb;’’ and as 
they march on, they are inspired with fresh courage 
by every victory gained, and by the hope of finally 
being crowned eternal conquerors. Their little bark 
may be tempest-tossed, but they have confidence in 
the Pilot who sits at the helm. Revolution may suc- 
ceed revolution, in human affairs, but “‘they can 
bid earth roll, nor mind its idle whirl.’’ The time 


; may be fast hastening when the “heavens will be 


rolled together as a scroll, and the elements will melt 
with fervent heat;’’ but ‘‘they look for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
The shadows of death may be gathering thick around 
them, but, in the triumphs of faith, they can exult- 
ingly exclaim, ‘*O, death, where is thy sting? O, 
grave, where is thy victory?” 


eee 


‘¢ Tue Bible,’ says Dr. Townley, ‘‘is the pledge of 
our immortality, and the charter of our salvation.’’ 
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THE VOLUNTEER. 


BY REV. J. G. BRUCE. 


“O, when thou seest some mourner’s vail 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale, 
Or mark’st the matron’s bursting tears 
Stream when the stricken drum she hears, 
Or seest how manlier grief, suppressed, 
Is laboring in a father’s breast, 
With no inquiry vain pursue 
The cause, but think on WaTERLOO.” 

War is justly regarded as one of the most dread- 
ful calamities that can befall a nation. It sheds a 
baneful influence upon every department of soci- 
ety—suspends the law of God, that ambition may 
reach its goal, avarice realize its dreams of wealth, 
or hate expend itself in the furious assault or deadly 
charge. 
of domestic happiness, making bitter the whole 
stream of subsequent life. How were the hearts 
and eyes of all Europe drawn to the field of Wa- 
terloo! And when the conflict was ended, and the 
smoke rolled away, eyes wept and hearts bled, from 
the mouth of the Danube to the city of Dublin, and 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to the White Sea. 
That single battle clothed one half of Europe in 


mourning. But, with all the evils which connect | 
; well’? must be spoken. 


with and result from it, it has a power of enchant- 
ment that few can resist. Its banners floating in 


air, waving plumes, and nodding cockades, together | 


with “the spirit-stirring fife and the ear-piercing 
drum,’’ lead captive the great mass of mankind. 

When, in the spring of 1846, its shrill clarion dis- 
turbed the repose of the American people, “the 
hunters of Kentucky’’ were among the first to an- 
swer the reveille. Every court-house in the com- 
monwealth suddenly became a scene of intense ex- 
citement and busy preparation. The young men, 
gallant sons of gallant fathers, rushed to the rescue, 
until there was no more place for them. 

Among those who thus heroically devoted them- 
selves to their country’s service was W. E.C. He 
had completed his twentieth year, was the eldest son 
of a respectable local preacher, and had been a mem- 
ber of the Church from his ninth year. Partaking 
of the enthusiasm common to his countrymen, at 
the tap of the drum he took position in the company 
raised in hiscounty. He returned home wearing the 
volunteer’s badge; and the family was thrown into 
deep affliction. His parents had earnestly coun- 
seled him against taking the step; but as it was 
taken, and to recede would be dishonorable, they 
addressed themselves to the work of preparing him 
for his departure. No expense or labor was spared 


which could contribute to his comfort when he ‘ 


should tread a foreign soil, 
“ Mid hostile bands.” 


The hurry of preparation was over. 
the holy Sabbath succeeded to a week of toil. 


The quiet of 
He 


It drops wormwood and gall into the cup } 


~ 


united with his family and friends in services appro- 
priate to the day; and his spirit was refreshed in the 
tabernacle of the Most High. And although they 
worshiped in a private dwelling, situated in a deep, 
narrow vale, they realized the presence of Him who 
is strong to deliver. Every heart experienced new 
and painful emotions. Several volunteers were pres- 
ent. Each prayer, therefore, had special reference 
to them, that God would have them in his keeping, 
cover their heads in the day of battle, and bring 
them back again in peace. Many and fervent were 
the responses to these petitions. The venerable man 
in whose house the meeting was held, addressed to 
them a few words of advice. ‘“I,’’ said he, ‘‘have 
passed my three-score years and ten—am now wait- 
ing my change. It is not likely that I shall live to see 
you, should Providence permit you to return. You 
have grown up around me. I have always known 
and loved you, and wish to meet you in heaven. 
Fear the Lord—be spiritually-minded. You will be 
surrounded by dissolute companions, and assailed by 
powerful temptation; but stand fast in the liberty of 
Christ, and, whether we meet again or not on earth, 
we shall meet in heaven.”? As the old man closed 
they quietly retired. 

The last hour had arrived that W. could spend at 
home. The solemn moment arrived when the “ fare- 
A thousand memories clus- 
tered around him. Home had never been so desira- 
ble, friends never so dear, as at that moment. The 
future was vailed in thick darkness. Embracing, 
severally, the members of the family, 

“ He turned away—his heart throbbed high— 
The tear was bursting from his eye.” 

We shall not attempt an analysis of his thoughts 
and feelings as he retired from the paternal abode, 
nor picture the gloom his departure threw over his 
friends. You, gentle one, know, perchance, the re- 
alities which prey upon the heart when it turns from 
“that old familiar hearth,”’ to stray in a distant land, 
and thread the paths of life without a mother’s smile, 
or the tender sympathies of a sister. Or it may 
have been your lot to be left by a brother—to have 
watched his retiring form, until it was lost in the 
dim, shadowy distance. Then you know the deep 
emotions of the heart at such an hour, and the dense 
gloom that shrouds the homestead. 

If W. wept, it was in obedience to the instincts of 
his nature, and it proved that, while animated by high 
patriotic motives to serve his country, he was not des- 
titute of those more amiable qualities which adorn the 
son and brother. His tears were soon dry; and after 
a few days’ journey, he was mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States at ‘‘ Camp Oakland,” near 
Louisville. 

The bright illusions he had cherished now began 
to pass away, and the stern realities of camp duties 
and accommodations to succeed them. In common 
with others, he had formed no proper estimate of a 
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soldier’s life; and when he encountered its hardships, 
they were doubly difficult, because in contrast with 
previous expectations. ‘The troops were detained for 
some time at Louisville; and when they received or- 
ders to move forward, W. was unable to go. He 
therefore returned home. Having regained his health, 
he set out to join his regiment, which he succeeded 
in doing at Lavacca, Texas, on the first of August. 
He wrote a letter, full of affection, to his father, in 
which he announced the death of two of his company. 
Here he was attacked with measles. While under 
their influence his regiment moved, and he was left 
in the hospital. He had been tenderly raised. When 
sick, a mother and affectionate sisters had ministered 
to him. Now he was in a miserable stable, which 
had been temporarily converted into a hospital for 
the sick. No mother tended his rude couch—no 
sister presented a cordial to his fevered lips. Armed 
men alone were about him. His thoughts were of 
home and its fond endearments. He sought relief 
in writing; but his eyes were so much affected by 
his disease, that he found it exceedingly painful. He 
succeeded in scrawling a short letter to his father, 
in which he described his situation, and complained 
that his lot was a hard one—indirectly reproached 
himself for volunteering—recalled the admonitions 
of his father, and asked forgiveness for his disobe- 
dience. How acutely painful must have been the 
remembrance of those parental admonitions, which, 
heeded, would have saved him from the fatigues of 
the campaign! Fair one, did you ever disobey 
your parents? Did you ever grieve an affectionate 
brother or sister, and recall it when they were far 
away, and your heart panted for theirsociety? Did it 
not bite like an adder, and sting like a serpent? Was 
it not a poisoned arrow drinking up all your spirits? 

W. experienced all the pain his combined circum- 
stances could inflict, and sought from heaven the 
consolations earth denied him. He slowly recovered; 
and setting forward, came up with his company at 
Victoria, from which place he returned to Lavacca, 
having in charge a discharged sick volunteer. Re- 
turning, he traveled alone from Lavacca to San An- 
tonio de Bexar, where he rejoined his company on the 
thirty-first of September. Here he received several 
letters, the first since he left home. They imparted 

“That joy, deep-thrilling, stern, severe, 

At which the heart-strings vibrate high, 

And wake the fountains of the eye.”’ 
He turned from his companions and wept. Home, 
with all its charms, rushed upon his heart, and ina 
moment he seemed to be there, enjoying its sacred 
pleasures. But the reverie subsided, leaving him in 
a strange land. 

The division of the army to which he was at- 
tached advanced to Montclova, from which place he 
addressed his father the following letter: 

** Moniclova, Mexico, Nov. 8, 1846. 
“Dear Fatuer,—We arrived here on the 12th 








ultimo. The Mexicans are very friendly, and treat 
us more like a caravan of merchants than an inva- 
ding army. We have little to do, but clean our 
guns, find something to eat, and arrange our blan- 
kets so as to sleep comfortably. Sometimes we sleep 
on stones, sometimes in the dust, and sometimes in 
the mud. I remember your advice, and strive to 
serve God faithfully. I trust he will keep me by his 
power through faith. 

“The officers are very rigid. Gen. is as 
great a tyrant as ever commanded an army. If I 
am spared to return home, I will thenceforward be a 
free man. * * # My affectionate salutations to 
mother and all the family. 

‘Your son, W. E. C.” 

Such is the life of a soldier in camp—* clean guns, 
find something to eat, and arrange his blanket to 
sleep on siones, in dust, or mud,’ and pace the sen- 
tinel’s dull round. It contrasts painfully with the 
‘‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,”’ 
which the young and ardent picture to themselves. 
War may have its 





“Strange delights, 
Its gleams of joy intensely bright.” 

But they are at distant intervals, while its iron disci- 
pline, privations, and sufferings are incessant. It 
was gratifying to W.’s friends, to be assured that, 
whether on the fatiguing march, or amid the cor- 
rupting influences of the camp, he was striving “to 
enter in at the strait gate.”’ 

The imputation upon Gen. Wool is, most proba- 
bly, unjust, though it has been made in other quar- 
ters, but generally by those who, like W., were vol- 
unteers, and found it hard to learn the first and most 
important duty of a soldier—to obey. Volunteers 
offering themselves freely in the service of their 
country, expect an immunity from discipline incon- 
sistent with the efficient organization and safety of 
an army; and when they find themselves compelled 
to conform to all the army regulations, they natu- 
rally impute to the officers a disposition to play the 
tyrant. There are many exceptions to this remark. 

The army moved on Parras, where it arrived on 
the fifth of December. The following is an extract 
from a letter he addressed to his parents: 

‘* Parras, Mexico, Dec., 1846. 

‘‘DeaR Parents,—We arrived here on the fifth 
instant. My health is tolerably good. The weather 
is delightfully pleasant, and every thing wears the 
appearance of summer. Flowers are in full bloom: 
oranges, figs, and peaches are abundant. Tell Cyn- 
thia and Margaret they must have the garden adorned 
with flowers when I return. * * * Kiss dear 
little Harriet for her brother, and pray for 

“ Your son, W. E. C.” 


The succeeding letter gives, in sufficient detail for 
our purpose, his subsequent movements: 
‘* Camargo, Mexico, Jan. 21, 1846. 
J.-H. 


‘*Dear Parents,—I am well at present. 
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was mortally wounded on the thirty-first ultimo, by 
an accidentul shot from one of the Illinois volun- 
teers. The ball passed through his body. He died 
on the third instant. We greatly lament his death; 
for he was an amiable and upright young man. I 
regret to add, that, on the eleventh instant, S. T. B. 
left this world of sorrow. He had been sick of 
fever since the first of December. I hope he is re- 
leased from all his troubles. 

‘I see, by a letter to J. A. T., that uncle I. C. is 
dead. I cannot express my feelings on receiving 
this melancholy intelligence. You may possibly 
imagine what they were; but we must all die, no 
difference where we live. * * #* 

‘*We have had a long and tedious march, which 
is, I hope, about terminated. You can trace our 
route on the map. From San Antonio we came to 
Presidio; thence to Montclova; thence to Parras; 
thence to Saltillo; thence to Monterey; thence to 
this place, where we arrived yesterday, having 
marched about fourteen hundred miles. We are 
now detached from Gen. Wool’s division, and at- 
tached to that of Gen. Worth. I do not know, ex- 
actly, where we shall go from here, but presume we 
will take water and go to Vera Cruz, and from 
thence I hope to return home. Our twelve months 
are drawing toaclose. I have received letters from 
none of you since we left San Antonio. It would be 
a great comfort to me to hear from you again. I 
shall not write much more, and shall possibly be the 
bearer of my next letter. Give my love to all my 
friends. No more, but remain 

‘Your affectionate son, W. E. C.° 

His friends had not been indifferent to him: they 
had written to him, but their letters never reached 
him. The death of his uncle made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind. His associations at home were 
breaking up, and when he should return to it, it 
would be changed—sadly changed. 

He conjectured rightly the destination of Gen. 
Worth’s division. It participated in the siege of 
Vera Cruz; and he saw the stripes and stars float 
proudly over the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa. 

Let us Jeave him and turn to his family. From 
the moment he volunteered they indulged in the 
most gloomy apprehensions. His constitution was 
naturally feeble, and unable to bear protracted fa- 
tigue; and hence arose the apprehension, that the 
campaign would be fatal to him. His letters, as- 
suring them of his health and safety, were only 
transient gleams of light amid folds of thick dark- 
ness, affording relief for the moment only. The 
clouds would return. To the foregoing letter suc- 
ceeded a long interval of painful silence. Vera 
Cruz was captured, and our eagle rested quietly on 
the heights of Cerro Gordo; but no line from the 
absent came as a messenger of peace to cheer his 
friends. Every day increased their solicitude. The 
news came that his company had returned to New 





Orleans, been mustered out of service, and was re- 
turning home. The advance of the company ar- 
rived, and the father and mother hastened to gain 
information of their son. They were now to realize 
the worst of their fears. Under the influence of 
deep-seated disease, he had left Vera Cruz two weeks 
in advance of his company. When his companions 
in arms arrived in New Orleans, they found him in 
the hospital, and so much reduced, that the physi- 
cian would not suffer him to be removed. The cap- 
tain therefore left money sufficient to meet his 
wants while living, and bury him decently when 
dead. Though cast down by this relation, his pa- 
rents were not in despair. Recovering somewhat 
from the violence of the shock, it was determined 
that his father should immediately proceed to New 
Orleans. And the next morning he was hastening 
to catch the last look of his first-born, or throw the 
tear of unavailing regret on his tomb. Sad pilgrim- 
age!—dictated by the strongest parental affection! 
But that affection was to be baffled, and the hope to 
which it clung was to die. While he was floating 
down to the point around which clustered all his 
hopes and fears, and before he had reached “the 
Father of waters,’’ the following letters passed him 
on their way to make desolate his hearth, and hang 
the pall of death in his dwelling, but he knew it not; 
and while he was pursuing his journey, his family was 

reading at home, then ‘‘ the house of mourning.”’ 

** New Orleans, June 2, 1847. 
“Rev. J. C.,—Derar Sir—It is my painful duty 
to announce to you that your son, W. E. C., died in 
the hospital in this city on the twenty-ninth ultimo. 
He met death with great composure, tranquilly fall- 
ing asleep. During his illness he received every at- 
tention that he could have received had he been 
among his friends. He was interred in the ‘Cypress 
Grove Cemetery,’ and his grave marked. A short 
time before his death I inquired if he had any thing 
he desired to send to his friends. He drew from be- 
neath his pillow the inclosed letter, handed it to me, 

and said, ‘ That is all.’ 
‘sWith sentiments of esteem, 
és M’C., Surgeon U.S. A.”’ 
(INCLOSED LETTER.) 

“* New Orleans, May 20, 1847. 
‘*Dear Parents,—I feel that my time is nearly 
drawn to a close—my race almost run. I know 
I have strayed from you, and feel that you will 
forgive me. God has forgiven my sins, and I 
feel willing to die, and desire to let you know it, 
though I am so weak that I can scarcely hold my 
pen. I want to see you, but cannot. I say to you 
and Cynthia, Margaret and Allen, grandfather and 
ma, and father B—k, (I know they have often prayed 
for me,) meet me in heaven. I have to rest every 
few words. I desire much to see and tell you all 
my heart; but it is impossible. All I fear are the 
pangs of death. I suffer a great deal, and desire to 
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be out of my misery. Exhort all my friends to 
meet me in heaven. Do not grieve after me; but 


I hope soon to see uncle Isaac and all my friends 
that have gone before. I expect to have a happy 
meeting when my soul quits this mortal frame. O, 
I wish I could write! 

‘‘Sisters and brother, meet me in heaven. Obey 
your parents. They know better what is good for 
you than you do. Farewell, no more on earth to 
meet! It makes me happy to think the day is com- 
ing in which I hope to see all my friends where 
sickness never comes. Shake hands with all my 
friends, and have a happy meeting at my funeral. 

‘* Your son, W. E. C.’’ 

The scene of his suffering had closed—the soul 
passed to its last home; and with Christian fortitude 
his family submitted to their loss, not sorrowing as 
those who have no hope, but cheered by the prospect 
of a reunion with him in heaven. 

We cannot close this simple narrative more appro- 
priately than in the following paraphrase by W. F. 
Marvin: 


“The curtains of death close in darkness around me, 

My spirit, ere long, like a bird, will be free; 

Tho’ I stray’d from my home to where wild war had bound 
me, 

I know that forgiveness is breathing for me. 


“No mother to pillow my head in its anguish, 

No father to wipe the death-sweat from my brow; 
Not long amid strangers in pain shall I languish, 
I feel the cold hand of the grave on me now. 


“The God I have serv’d from my earliest childhood, 

My shield in the death-storm, now beckons me home: 
Lo! gladly I come from earth’s dark, tangled wild-wood, 
Through Eden’s bright bowers with my Savior to roam. 


“T fear the cold pangs of the grim king of terror, 
Yet angels are waiting to soften the pain. 

Then grieve not my triumph o’er anguish and error, 
Nor wish my freed spirit in bondage again., 


“ And O in yon beautiful, boundless dominion, 

How happy our meeting, where parting’s no more— 
Where Sorrow’s dark shade finds no rest for her pinion, 
O’er the ocean of death, on eternity’s shore !” 





REULLURA. 


“ Star of the morn and eve, 
Reullura, shone like thee.” 

Tues are the first two lines of Campbell’s cele- 
brated poem entitled, “ Reullura,’’ and which Leigh 
Hunt pronounces not only the finest poem ever 
written by Campbell, but decidedly one of the finest 
poems in the English language. The term is Gaelic, 
and signifies “beautiful star.’’ It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Campbell, possessing as he did the highest 
gift of poetic genius, did not more frequently em- 
ploy his pen on subjects which could not fail to in- 
terest mankind, and which none but himself could 
so thoroughly and felicitously discuss. 

Vor. VITI.—26 
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think of meeting me where our troubles will be over. } OF MISS M. 4. RAWEOM, 


Tue bird of night had spread her darkening wing 
over all the land of Judea, and, wrapped in deep and 
holy silence, its inhabitants slumbered on. Far out 
on the dark blue sea of Galilee lay a vessel, moved 
along by the ripples as they sped to the shore. With- 
in it were a few fishermen of Judea with their Master. 
Although a poor, despised Nazarene, yet he seemed to 
have somewhat of truth to utter; for during the hours 
of the day he had been sitting upon the deck of .the 
boat, and teaching the multitudes that gathered near; 
and now, wearied with his labors, he had sent them 
away and retired to rest, leaving the vessel in the 
care of his disciples. They had loosed it from its 
moorings, and were proceeding onward to the other 
side of the sea, when the hoarse wind, as it breathed 
across the waters, lashing the little ripples into foam- 
ing waves, and marshaling the thick gray clouds, 
admonished them of a fearful tempest. One by one 
the clouds rolled up, the midnight sky growing 
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thicker and blacker as onward they came, while ever 
and anon the lightning’s glare and the thunder’s peal 
sent terror toevery waking heart. The giant waves, 
lashed into fury by the winds, came roarfng and 
foaming on like huge monsters of the deep, seeking 
their prey. Swifter and swifter flew the little vessel, 
higher and higher swelled the pursuing billows, lift- 
ing their summits on high as if they would sweep 
the clouds. All above them was midnight darkness, 
rendered ten-fold more terrific by the roaring winds, 
the lightning’s flash, and the thunder’s roar. In this 
dreadful hour they looked around them for some 
power that might prove strong for their deliverance. 
The pallor of death sat upon their brows, and mute 
with terror, they expected every moment to find a 
resting-place beneath the angry waves. In their ex- 
tremity they recalled to mind the strange things that 
had been performed by the unconscious sleeper in 
their midst, betokening superhuman power. In the 
agony of despair they hasten to their Master, and 
cry out, ‘Lord, save us, or we perish!’’ Aroused 
from his calm repose, he ascended to the deck, and 
there, in godlike majesty, he stood, and for a mo- 
ment gazed upon that scene of awful grandeur, with 
his brow uncovered to the “visiting of the storm,’’ 
mid the darkness, the dashing waves, the howling 
winds, and the fears and cries of his disciples; and 
over the raging, foaming surges he breathed a sound 
in its rich cadence unearthly sweet, “ Peace, be 
still!’’ 

“ And the great waves heard him, and the storm’s loud tone 

Went moaning into silence at his will; 
And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning shone, 


And slept the latent thunder, rolled away, 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind.” 


The disciples, astounded at this wonderful mani- 
3 festation of power, said one to another, “What 
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manner of man is this, that even the winds and the 
sea obey him?’’ 

O, Power supremely great and awful, at whose 
breath the howling winds are still, the raging billows 
sleep, O, dawn upon our souls, and calm the tem- 
pests that arise upon our pathway here; for 

“ Life is at best but a tempestuous sea, 
That ever rolleth on to eternity !” 

Upon this sea man finds himself in a frail bark, with 
which he must buffet all the storms that arise upon 
his voyage to the haven of eternity. The winds 
howl, and the surges break around him, yet onward 
he hastens; and scarcely has his frail bark found rest 
in a quiet sea ere the sky grows dark above him, and 
he encounters another storm, perhaps more wild and 
dangerous than the preceding. 

To the Christian especially is life a tempestuous 
sea. He meets with foes from without and foes from 
within. The billows of temptation dash around him, 
yet onward he hastens; and sometimes he fears that 
he shall be borne down the dark whirlpool of unbe- 
lief. In the midst of all the trials and afflictions 
which he meets with on his way, he hears the sweet 
voice of the Savior, saying to the raging elements, 
* Peace, be still!’’ He feels that what Christ was to his 
disciples, he will be tohim. When the storms of this 
world are howling around him, he feels that he who 
smiles away the terrors of the tempest is his Savior. 
Although God sees best to lead his children into cir- 
cumstances of deep affliction and distress for their per- 
fection in virtue and holiness, yet he always follows 
these with some striking manifestation of his undying 
love and sustaining power. Often the child of God is 
led into the deep waters of affliction, to spend long 
days and perhaps years upon his couch, breathing 
forth only sighs and groans, and in addition to his bod- 
ily anguish, his mind is tossed to and fro, and as he 
looks around for some power to relieve him, the Sa- 
vior appears, and checks the billows; and a heavenly 
serenity spreads itself over his countenance, and his 
sick-bed becomes to him the dearest spot on earth. 
The poor, down-trodden Christian slave feels that 
life is a dark and billowy sea. Denied the light of 
the Bible, deprived of his liberty, yea, even of his 
own soul, bought and sold, torn away from those he 
loves, goaded on to his unrequited toil, he often 
wishes that he might lay him down and die. But in 
the still hour of midnight the Savior comes to him in 
his dreams, and whispers to him of the better land, 
to which he shall soon come, and tells him that there 
is “no buying there—there is no selling there.” 
Though the Christian may be cast into prison for 
relieving his poor, down-trodden brethren, though 
called to suffer or die for the sake of truth, whatever 
his circumstances in life may be, whether of trial or 
distress, the same hand is near to guide, to cheer, 
to bless. And when the strife of life is done, and he 
is to pass through his last earthly conflict, and his 
worn bark enters the stream of death, and its dark 
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surges are breaking around him, the Savior then is 
near to comfort and to soothe the dying one. He 
sheds a holy joy in his heart, and lights up his coun- 
tenance with unearthly brilliancy. He whispers to 
him of heaven his eternal home, of his future joys, 
and, as it were, charms the soul away before it is 
separate from the body. And when the last strug- 
gle comes—when nature is dissolving—when the 
cold dew damps gather on the marble brow, and the 
hand that has guided the little bark thus far is pal- 
sied in death, the Savior, who has hitherto appeared 
amid the billows, now takes the helm, and guides the 
quivering spirit safely into the haven of eternal 


peace. 
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WHERE WOULD I BE BURIED? 





BY FE. B. THORP. 


Nor in the crowded cemetery, where my remains, 
in a few years, would be mingled and scattered with 
those around me. Not in the dark vault, where not 
a single ray of piercing light could penetrate—where 
the cheering beams of the sun could not reach me— 
where the evening star could not shine on my cof- 
fin, and where the pale-faced moon could not relieve 
the thick darkness of my dreamless repose. 

I would not that my body be buried in the deep 
caverns of the ocean, though all the treasures of the 
deep form a couch for me, pearls and irised sea shells 
bestud my winding-sheet, and ever-rolling waves 
chant with moaning winds a requiem over the de- 
parted. No, I would not be there. 

Nor would I that this frail frame be laid low in 
the valley, where the hills would hide the place of 
my rest from the genial influence of the vernal 
sun. 

Let me not be laid on the prairie vast and waving, 
with nothing to show the traveler where rests a fel- 
low-being but a little hillock of green clods—where 
no trees would bend over me, and where the fox 
would burrow, and the wolf would howl around my 
resting-place. 

But bury me on the mountain top, that looks out 
on the sky, where I might be nearest heaven, and 
could converse with the spirits above me. Let not 
a weeping willow be planted over me, nor let friends 
sorrow, that I have gone from this to a brighter and 
happier world. May roses bloom over my grave! 
May they be watered by the dews of heaven, and 
when the rising sun darts its first rays athwart the 
mellow twilight of morn, may their fresh buds, open- 
ing, offer sweet odors toheaven! There let me lie till 
the last trump shall sound, and the dead be raised. 
May I come forth with the first resurrection to meet 
my Savior—Judge, and have some humble place 
near the throne of Him who has washed me in his 
own blood! 
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SUMMER. 


BY 4/N AUTHOR. 


“ The quiet summer-noon is come; 
A slumb’rous silence fills the sky; 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb; 
In glassy sleep the waters lie.” 

Summer, like spring, is the season of beauty. Who 
loves not to look upon the woods, and rocks, and 
hills, and vales, when night retires, and day lights up 
the silent world? Who, while the clouds and sky 
are kindling into gold, can take his morning walk in 
the forest, or through the fields, or up the moun- 
tain’s side, and feel no emotion of beauty within his 
soul? 

The noon in summer—who courts not this? The 
sun, it is true, now darts his rays ‘directly down.”’ 
Far as the eye can range, over sky and earth, through 
woods and fields, one undistinguished blaze is seen. 
But for man and beast ample retreat is given. Away 
then from toil, and heat, and dust, and care, to the 
woodland shade. Rest your weary limbs; and from 
your grassy couch, where the hushed winds their 
sabbath keep, gaze upon the flocks and herds enjoy- 
ing the shadow of the trees, still and quiet as if chis- 
eled from the lifeless rock. Mark the soft white 
clouds above you, then look upon the silent valleys 
winding and widening until they are lost in the soft 
ring of haze skirting the distant horizon. 

The summer sunset—have you ever seen this and 
not admired? 

“ Low walks the sun, and broadens, by degrees, 
Just o’er the verge of day. The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richly-gorgeous train, 

In all their pomp attend his setting throne. 

Air, earth, and ocean smile immense. And now, 
As if his weary chariot sought the bowers 

Of Amphitrite, and her tending nymphs— 

So Grecian fable sung—he dips his orb, 

Now half immers’d, and now a golden curve 
Gives one bright glance, then total disappears.” 


But neither poet's pen nor painter’s pencil has given 
us the scene as nature gives it. 

The flowers—are not these the mildest, fairest, 
most glorious exhibitions of beauty in the natural 
world?) God indeed might have made the world 
without a flower at all. He could have caused the 
grass to spring, the oak and the cedar to grow upon 
the mountain’s side, the clouds to give rain, the dew 
to fall, the stream to flow, and the sun to shine; but 
would the earth have been all fair and beautiful as now, 
had he never made the flowers to bud and bloom? 
Would man have thought so much of heaven, so 
much of praising God, and so much of loving his 
works, had he never created the flowers? No; for 
whoso careth for these will care much more for him. 

Summer is the season of harvest. In spring we 


had first the blade, then the ear, but now we have the 
full corn in the ear. And, more than this, the fields | 
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are white already unto harvest. Nature has nearly 
ceased her annual work, and is waiting for man to 
gather in what she has prepared for his hand. How 
kind, how well, how beautiful is this! What bless- 
ing to man is greater than food? The poor Arab 
felt its value, who had been lost in the desert, and 
who was about dying from hunger. Stopping at a 
well where a caravan had halted, he picked up a 
small leather bag from the ground. ‘ Thanks to 
God!’ he exclaimed, *’tis bread, I hope;’’ but open- 
ing it, he excluimed again, “ Alas, unfortunate me! 
*tis only pearls!” 

But though summer be the season of beauty and 
glory, the reflections caused by it are not all of the 
most pleasing character. There are some of the 
most profoundly gloomy nature. Such is the gen- 
eral contrast between the beauty of the natural and 
the deformity of the moral world. Such, too, is that 
other contrast between the life and vigor of summer, 
and the languor, and sickness, and death, prevalent 
among men. While nature smiles around, how 
many thousands weep! “Sometimes you have met, 
slowly pacing the green meadow or the garden, a 
figure emaciated by illness, or feeble with age, and 
were the more forcibly struck by the spectacle as 
seen amidst a luxuriance of life. For a moment 
you have felt as if all the living beauty faded or re- 
ceded from your sight, in the shock of the contrast. 
You may have gone into a house beset with roses, 
and all the pride of spring and summer, to see a 


_person lingering and sinking in the lust feebleness of 


mortality. You may have seen a funeral train pass- 
ing through a flowery avenue. The ground which 
is the depository of the dead, bears, not the less for 
that, its share of the beauty of summer. The great 
course of nature pays no regard to the particular cir- 
cumstances of man—no suspension, no sympathy.’’ 

Such, in the third place, is the train of reflections 
excited by the words, ‘‘ The summer is past, the har- 
vest is ended, and I am not saved.’’ ‘To lose one’s 
friends, and health, and possessions, is a dreadful 
thing. To lose one’s life is still more dreadful. But 
to lose one’s soul, and that, too, beyond the possi- 
bility of redemption, and for ever, what mind in 
earth or heaven can describe? 

The immortal soul! Who can estimate its value? 
By what standard will you calculate it? With what 
objects will you compare it? ‘Conceive of every 
atom in the composition of the universea gem. Could 
you make the calculation as many times as there are 
atoms, and tell the mighty sum, it would fail, literally 
and truly it would fail to convey any adequate idea of 
the value and importance of a single soul; for when 
all this wealth were expended in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, the spirit would still be in the dawn and in- 
fancy of its existence—panting for a felicity it could 
not purchase. Will you, then, attempt the calcula- 
tion, and tell the amount? Before you pronounce 
the mighty sum, pause. Have you considered the 
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duration of eternity? If you have not, I adjure 
you to ponder it ere you form yeur estimate. The 
abyss, at whose brink I shudder, the ocean in whose 
immensity I am confounded, may be fathomed or 
defined—but rerernitry! What adventurer ever 
stretched his pinions abroad on that abyss, and re- 
turned to the shores of time with tidings of the op- 
posite coast? It is a gulf that has no bottom—an 
ocean whose billows ever roll and never find a strand. 
Myriads of ages upon myriads of ages, heaped up 
till fancy fails, and numbers are exhausted, leave the 
boundless waste of duration unexplored. They have 
deducted not an atom.from eternity. Yes, these 
myriads of ages, that spirit whose worth you are to 
calculate, must inherit, whilst each, as it rolls, adds 
to its capacity of happiness or woe, till its sense of 
felicity or pain is exquisite as the periods of its du- 
ration are eternal.”’ 

But the summer is gone. It has borne hence its 
green leaves and blushing roses, to be here no more 
till time again shall whirl the seasons round. Yes, 
thou art gone, bright, beautiful summer, and chilling 
thoughts steal over me. Shall I be here when the 
rude frosts and icy embraces of winter shall be 
broken up by the genial touch of spring? when the 
shout of gushing waters shall enliven nature? Shall 
I look upon the verdant fields, and go forth amid the 
umbrage of the forest, to listen to the lays of the 
feathered songsters? Shall I catch the bland, in- 
spiring gale, and scale the mountain’s top, and gaze 
down upon the western wilds embathed in the beams 
of the setting sun? Ah, who can tell? Ah, whd of 
my readers will, when Spring appears, be ready to 
greet her coming? The finger of ~Death may be 
upon you. A few more days, or weeks, or months, 
and you may lie beneath the church-yard’s turf. 

O, how sad and lonely the couch where the ema- 
ciated form is stretched, uncheered by the dawning 
of eternal day! No starlight brightness, no ray of 
hope, no vivifying influence, no consolation visits the 
cold and cheerless scene. All, all is lost, lost, Lost 
for ever and ever. ‘The summer is past, the har- 
vest is ended, and I am not saved!”’ 
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SEPARATION OF FRIENDS. 

In this life we cannot always expect to be with 
those whom we love. Duty calls us often from each 
other. We part; we weep to think how uncertain 
may another meeting be on earth. There is, then, 
much truth in the exclamation of the poet: 

“ Absence! is not the soul torn by it 
From more than light, or life, or breath? 
*Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet— 
The pain without the peace of death.” 
But there is a land where friends may meet, never 
more to be disunited. Let us all strive to reach it, 
and dwell there for ever. 


~~ 


THE MOTHER IN AFFLICTION. 


TO VEGA. 


Tue young mother hung over the couch of her 
dying boy. Lovely as was her spirit in the hour of 
joy, sweet as was the expression of her feeling in the 
; time of peace and gladness, a holier beauty marked 
her in the coming of bereavement. A serene and 
sacred charm was hers when, bending over the life- 
less form of her first-born son, she exclaimed, ‘* My 
Father, not my will, but thine, be done!’ For it 
was hard for her to part with the young and beauti- 
ful boy. The native tenderness of her heart, the 

deep affection that chained the child to her bosom, 
! and the age in which he died, made more lovely her 
pious resignation. Just as the light of his soul was 
glittering from amid the misty evelopment of in- 
fancy, just as expression and meaning were flashing 
upon every feature, ere the full unfolding of its hid- 
den charms, Eugene Irving died, 
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“ With a spirit young and bright— 
With something of an angel light.” 
Full of anguish were those moments, as the idolized 
expressions of beauty and love grew dim, and the 
> faintest e of life was departing. The mother 
ch, worshiping the last relic of life. 
There stands the Christian moth- 
glitter with holy light from the 
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the spirit,of her emancipated child. 

If there isfany thing lovely in religion, it is when 
the resigned Christian mother stands by the tomb, 
leaning her weeping head upon the cross, and, serene 
and trusting, looking above, reading upon the gates 
} of heaven, ‘‘The pure in heart shall meet again.” 
Why should we grieve for the death of the young 

and innocent? Its freed spirit enjoys a purer clime 

than earth. The mother, with all her love, cannot 
‘ make its spirit so bright and perfect as it will become 
! in its sinless home above. Heaven has a sweeter 
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i opening gates of ‘heaven, as the angel escort lead in 
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language than it could learn below. The angel’s 
} song has more melody than the softest breathings of 
} maternal love. The cherub spirit of the child bends 
its awaiting arms from paradise, to call the affection 
of the mourner upward. It forsakes the perishing 
habiliments of flesh to put on the attractions of 
the sainted. It leaves earth to allure the bereaved 
to God. 





CALUMNY. 

Tue best way to defeat calumny is, in the first 
place, to despise it, secondly, to live an exemplary 
; life, and, lastly, to speak favorably of every one 
you know. Giving another a stab does not prove 
; your innocence. Neither does lex talionis prove to 
; the world that you wish the good of your defamer. 
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BELL OF THE ATLANTIC. 


BY ANNIE. 


When the steamer Atlantic was wrecked, its bell, by some strange 
accident, remained suspended, and continued, for some days, 
when moved by the wind, a continuous toll—the requiem of the 
departed. 


Lone y, sublime, and deep, 

That solemn music o’er the ocean swept, 
Tolling the long, deep sleep 

Of those o’er whom no pitying eye had wept. 


The surge came rushing on; 

The wild winds madly leapt o’er blackened wave, 
And on the billows borne, 

There came the requiem o’er the sailor’s grave. 


Unearthly in its tone, 

With awe the traveler of the troubled main 
Lists to its midnight moan 

O’er those who ne’er shall see their homes again. 


Sad relic of the dead, 
For what dire purpose on yon lonely sea 
Dost thou thy vigils dread 
Keep o’er the victims of dark destiny? 


Bewailest thou in deep, 
Sepulchral tones, the beautiful, the brave, 
Who rest in death’s dark sleep, 
Beneath the peaceful, calm, untroubled wave? 


Or is thy mournful toll 
The requiem of proud, departed worth, 
O’er which the waters roll, 
Who own not e’en then one green spot of earth? 


Alas, thou mourner lone, 

Some mighty Power hath fixed thee, wondrous bell! 
To toll o’er spirits gone 

Thine everlasting dirge—a deep farewell! 


LITTLE BENTON. 


BY MRS. EB. E. BEACH. 
. 


Benton, methinks thy lovely form 
I ever see, 

Though in the grave I saw that form 
Laid silently. 


Thy artless prattle oft I hear: 
How full of glee, 

When romping with thy father dear, 
So playfully! 


Sometimes I hear thy footsteps fall, 
As seems to me; 

Then fondly I my Benton call, 

Unthinkingly. 
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Thy place, when round the board we meet, 
Is left for thee; 

My absent one there would I greet, 
How joyfully! 





A group of children pass along: 
I haste to see 

My sweet boy, happy in the throng, 
Unconsciously! 


A voice is ringing at the door; 
It calls for me: 

I haste, then weep, as oft before, 
Despairingly. 


Thy heart was finely strung, my dear— 
Too kind to be 

A child of earth, or linger here 
In misery. 


Thine eyes, that once like diamonds gleamed, 
, Are closed on me, 
her that once with rapture beamed 
Enchantingly. 


But rest thee in that better place; 
I there shall see 

Thy angel form, bedecked with grace, 
How gloriously! 


Till then, I wait my Savior’s choice; 
Nor long ’twill be, 

Ere sorrows cease, and we rejoice 
Eternally! 





THE BRIDAL CHAIN. 


BY MRS. CATHARINE WALEER. 


I saw two hearts, two tender hearts, 
In mystic union blend, 

Like crystal dew-drops on a flower, 
That each to other tend. 


I asked the secret of that bliss, 
Which rose like incense pure, 
More potent far than earthly balm, 

The ills of life to cure. 


*T'was Power supreme that joined in one, 
By love’s cement, the twain, 

And then encircled them with pearls, 
Which formed the bridal chain. 


Each precious pearl’s a beauteous gem, 
Of graces most refined, 

Which all their various beauties blend, 
And all by love combined. 


What God hath joined in sacred bonds, 
O, let not man divide; 

For ’tis an emblem of that love 
Which made the Church his bride. 
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PASSING AWAY. 


BY Z. 


‘‘ Passing away is written upon the world and all it contains.” 


Passinc away! It is a mournful theme, but a 
truth indelibly impressed upon all animate and inan- 
imate nature. It is heard in the low music caused 
by the gentle movement of the simple flower, and 
thundered in the crashing of the sturdy oak beneath 
the mountain blast. It is whispered in the gurg- 
lings of the rivulet, as it leaves its mountain home 
to mingle in the contending waves of old ocean, 
as impressively as in the glorious impetuosity of Ni- 
agara. It is read in the brilliant but transient fires 
of the setting sun, and written in characters of fear- 
ful meaning upon the lightning’s flash. It is sung 
sweetly yet mournfully in the sighing of the gentle 
breeze, and trumpeted in the rushing whirlwind and 
wildly desolating blast. 

And thus it is, the Almighty has written these 
melancholy words upon all his works. The hum- 
blest withholds not its instruction, and from the 
noblest it is borne to our ears. Nor are the works 
of man less exempt from this fearful decree. Turn 
to the page of history. Unroll the blood-stained 
scroll of former ages; glance at the records of 
mighty nations, now no more, vast empires over- 
thrown, great monarchies leveled with the dust, yea, 
from beginning to end it is one immutable com- 
mentary on these magic words—* passing away.”’ 

Where is the garden of Eden, that glorious work 
of God’s creation, prepared as the choicest spot of 
earth, for its heaven-crowned monarch? Those 
waving trees, the incensed flowers, the delightful 
air—where angels loved to walk, and which God 
himself favored with his peculiar smiles—where he 
held converse with man, the master work of divin- 
ity. It has passed away, its very site unknown, and 
it remains a thing forgotten, save in the eloquent de- 
scriptions of the Hebrew leader. 

Where is the tower of Babel, that boasted work of 
man’s invention, which was to raise its embattled 
head above the azure clouds, and pierce even to the 
throne of the Most High—defy the power of God, 
and raise a name to the degenerate sons of Noah, 
which should proudly stand coequal with their Ma- 
ker? Behold it on yon deserted plain—its unfinished 
summit shining like molten silver in the glad beams 
of an eastern sun, sad monument of man’s presump- 
tion! Look again! An unshapely mass rests upon 
its site, from which flashes, as it were, in characters 
of light, the talismanic words, «Passing away.”’ 

Gaze upon Babylon in the pride of her strength. 
Behold her walls standing as an immovable army of 
gigantic soldiery, to protect her splendor from the 
step of the invader. Behold, when she goeth forth 
to war, ten thousand chariots follow in her train. 





PASSING AWAY. 








She giveth away crowns as baubles, and returneth 
covered with the laurels of easily-bought victory. 
The sound of revelry is heard within her palaces. 
The ruby wine goes round in jovial bands. The 
beautiful and brave mingle within her walls. Her 
capital is crowded with the great of every nation, who 
offer her homage. But turn a few leaves of time’s 
dusty volume. Look again, and the blackened page 
will testify her glory hath departed. The cry goes 
forth into all the earth, ‘“‘ Babylon, the great, is fal- 
len.’’ In the day of her prosperity has Destruction 
laid his iron hand upon her, and the lurid flames of 
the palace of her effeminate sovereign, ascending to 
the skies, tell that she has passed away, destiny has 
decreed it, time confirmed it. 

Turn to Greece—the cradle of heroes—the birth- 
place of poetry. She tuned her lyre, and the na- 
tions bent in homage before the god of song. She 
swept the gladsome harp, and as the melodious mu- 
sic, peal after peal, rang out upon the A¢gean flood, 
the waves stood, spell-bound, to catch the voluptu- 
ous breath, and the sea gods danced in wild delight, 
to hear their acts recorded by the pen of the immor- 
tal bard. And, lo! how many noble forms come 
trooping up to fancy’s view, peopling every foot of 
sacred ground with their mighty shades! Homer, 
Lycurgus, Aristides, Cimon, and his rival, the beau- 
tiful and brave Alcibiades, Demosthenes, and a host 
of others, each calculated to awaken patriotic 
thoughts in every breast; and then reflect, if, with 
all this proud array of poets, orators, sages, and 
statesmen, Greece was not entitled to a proud im- 
mortality. Why did she fall—fall even while De- 
mosthenes swayed her senate with his matchless elo- 
quence, and her wise and ever-victorious general, 
Phocion, was near, ready to guide, by his sage coun- 
sels, her armies. Had the phillipics no power to 
awaken the dormant energies of the descendants of 
a Leonidas and Xenophon, or was her bravery buried 
in the graves of these her early defenders? Why 
was the young and arrogant Alexander suffered to 
bind this liberty-loving people in the iron bands of 
despotic sovereignty? Like all else earthly, she was 
destined to have a rise, a zenith, and a decline. The 
angel of destiny had turned the leaf which blotted 
out her independent existence, and who might gain- 
say his decree? She has passed away, and we gaze 
upon the land which still bears the proud name of 
other days with feelings of mingled wonder and sad- 
ness; for though the flowers which were blooming 
around them then have long since passed away, oth- 
ers as beautiful and as fragrant have arisen in their 
stead. Nature has still been faithful te her trust— 
the change has been in man alone. The country 
still glows with Hesperian beauty; but the Prome- 
thean fire which burned upon the altar of the Gre- 
cian heart has gone out for ever. 

One more instance, and we have done. Look 
back, through the long and shadowy vista of buried 
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years, upon the wide-spreading fabric of the Roman 
empire. Her dominions girdled the seas, and her 
power extended to every land on whose soil she had 
planted her conquering standard. Her eagle spread 
his broad wings over the whole civilized world; her 
viceroys ruled as kings, and great monarchies were 
to her but as insignificant provinces. From the sea- 
girt land of the Sion to the classic shores of Greece, 
and stretching far along the fertile shores of Asia 
Minor, all owned her sway, and bent in meek sub- 
missiveness before her power. Where is she now? 
Vainly do we search for her name among those in 
the list of existing nations. She lives only upon the 
page of history, a colossal monument of destruction 
and decay. And is there naught, then, that bears 
not the seal of the destroyer? Look around you, 
and you can but see that the expressive language of 
all in nature, the mighty echo of the past, and the 
voice of divine revelation, are all intonated in that 
solemn dirge, ‘‘ Passing away.”’ 

Sad, indeed, is the thought, and difficult to realize, 
that there is nothing we gaze upon with wonder and 
admiration, which bears not in itself the seeds of its 
own decay, from the little flower trodden under the 
careless foot, to the bright worlds which wheel their 
courses in unmeasurable space; for the Almighty 
hath declared that they, too, shall pass away. The 
skeptic may gaze upon this mighty world, with all 
its host of beautiful decorations, and point the finger 
of impotent scorn at the oracles of divine truth; but 
let him study the heavens, and mark the stars which 
have already paled their fires before his word. Aye, 
let him study nature’s volume, and, in deep humility 
and fearfulness of soul, he will be constrained to be- 
lieve, wonder, and adore. 

At the command of the great God, in one moment 
may the pent-up fires of the central earth convulse 
the world in one grand mass of liquid flame, or a 
constituent of the water be drawn aside, and the 
deep itself will send its mountain mass of fire to the 
reddened skies, telling the watchful angels “the 
heavens’’ have been ‘‘ rolled together as a scroll, and 
the elements melted with fervent heat’’—when the 
grand, eventful drama of life shall have been wound 
up, and the world, with all therein, shall have passed 
away. 





HUMAN EXPECTATIONS UNCERTAIN. 

Tue present state of being is one of darkness. 
We set out in early life with fond hopes and sunny 
skies, indulging ourselves in dreams of romantic 
bliss, and fondly laying the scene of uninterrupted 
happiness in the far vista of coming time. But expe- 
rience soon undeceives us; our sky becomes clouded; 
our hopes, one by one, fade away and perish, and we 
too often yield ourselves the victims of disappoint- 
ment; or go down to the grave with despair written 
on our brow, or misery in our heart. 


SCHOOL REMINISCENCES. 


~~ 
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BY HARMONY. 


Anp thou, gifted child of song, sweet Rose Allen, 
with thy pure, fair brow, eloquent lip, and soft, deep, 
spiritual eye, thou passed away, in the bloom and beau- 
ty of thy youth to thy heavenly home. Still, the rec- 
ollection of thy loveliness and excellences are pleas- 
ant to my soul. I might tell you, gentle reader, of 
her beauty; but God never built the temple to be wor- 
shiped, and love would bestow too ardent praise. I 
might delineate her character; but, like the painting 
of a sunbeam, where would be its brightness, its 
warmth, its spirit of renovation? Her nature was 
poetry itself; it was visible in every look, word, and 
action. She loved beauties of every kind—flowers 
and music gave aliment to her natural disposition. 
The soft, gushing melody of her voice, and the 
touch of that simple but sweet little instrument, the 
accordion, even now while I write, sings out clear 
and sweet on my ear as in our happy school days, 
though years have passed since, and the melody of 
that voice is hushed in the stillness of death. 

“She was not of earth, for even here 
She breathed the Janguage of another sphere, 
Holier than this.” 

Surely such spirits are sent to this earth on a holy 
mission. They give us a glimpse of man’s primeval 
purity, of the loveliness of the dwellers in the land 
of bliss above. They seem too heavenly to remain 
long below, and they are early taken home to heav- 
en as attractions to woo our wayward spirits to that 
bright sphere. 

Never, O, never shall I forget the last time I saw 
Rose. O, how changed was the fair creature! Yet 
still she was beautiful. The slow wasting of disease 
had imbued her still more with the beauties of an- 
other life—the same sweet smile lingered upon her 
countenance like the light of a diviner world. And 
with the same sweet voice she spoke of the sustaining 
and consoling power of the religion of the cross, in 
the time of trial and need—of the bliss of heaven— 
of the delights of meeting with the loved and the de- 
parted there—of the freedom from sin and suffering, 
and of the raptures of high and holy communion with 
Christ and God. Long and sweet was our commu- 
nion; and O such holy tenderness 8F soul—such full 
perceptions of the beauty of holiness—such sweet 
resignation to the will of God, I had never known 
before. Her heart overflowed with the fullness of 
its joy and peace. The lesson of devotedness, and 
faith, and hope, which I then learned, left an im- 
press upon my heart that will never be effaced. 

Her sorrowing parents bore the gentle invalid far 
away to the south, hoping that the soft air of a 
southern clime would restore her failing vigor. And 
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the mild atmosphere did seem, for a short season, to 
recruit her. But the illusion soon vanished. And 
there the dark angel of death did his office, and one 
of the loveliest and brightest of the daughters of 
earth faded beneath his icy touch. But when her 
dear mother told me of all her gentleness and meek- 
ness, and that the approach of the final crisis only 
tended to sweeten her resignation to the Divine will, 
and to strengthen her desire “to depart and be with 
Christ,’? and how her spirit triumphed in the dying 
hour, as the glories of the heavenly land burst upon 
her vision, and the melodies of the angel choir stole 
faintly upon her ear, all grief was swept away; 
for I knew that even then her sweet song mingled 
with the anthems of praise round the throne of the 
Eternal. 


“Ah! not in vain our souls have mingled here; 
I hope to meet thee yet again, when pain, and fear, 
And sin shall close.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“THAT OTHER DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVED.” 


BY REV. W: FP. STEWART. 


Tuat the blessed Savior loved his disciples will 
not be doubted by any one who remembers how he 
selected them from the world, provided for their ne- 
cessities, comforted their hearts, and made mention 
of them to his heavenly Father. But, while he 
dearly loved them all, it appears that a few shared 
more largely in his affections than the rest. These 
were his companions in his times of greatest mental 
agony, and when most vividly he shadowed forth his 
glory. 

While he conferred special honor upon a favored 
three, there was one of that number who undoubt- 
edly had found his way nearer the Savior’s heart 
than all the rest. He is sometimes called “the Sa- 
vior’s favorite,’ and in the Gospel itself is called 
“that other disciple whom Jesus loved.’? The Sa- 
vior’s discriminating mind discovered something so 
amiable in the disposition, so praiseworthy in the de- 
portment of John, that he placed this peculiar affec- 
tion upon him. John received many convincing and 
touching tokens of the Savior’s love. When a se- 
lect number of the disciples was invited to accom- 
pany the Savior on important business—to raise a 
damsel to life—t@agonize in the garden, or to com- 
mune with Moses and Elias on the mountain top— 
John was sure to be one of that selected number. 
When sitting at meat, John sits next the Savior, and 
leans his head upon the Savior’s breast. When the 
other disciples wish to ask an important question, 
they make John their mediator, and through him 
make the inquiry. When the sacred canon is to be 
closed with the apocalyptic vision, John is found on 
the Isle of Patmos, and made the honored author 
of that sublime and mysterious book—that book 
which travels down the stream of time until it 
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empties into the ocean of eternity—that book which 
spreads forth, in grandest colors, the winding up of 
the history of earthly scenes, the resurrection of the 
dead, the judgment of Adam’s posterity, and the 
conflagration of the world. 

But of all the tokens of the Savior’s affection for 
John, one of the most touching was upon the day 
of the crucifixion. Christ hung in agony upon the 
cross, while the mullitudes were mocking around. 
No word of murmuring falls from his lips. Benev- 
olence beams from his eyes, while a fervent prayer 
ascends from his lips and heart in behalf of his cruel 
persecutors. As he looks down upon the mocking 
multitude, he beholds, at a short distance, a little 
cluster of his female friends. Among them he re- 
cognizes his aged mother. No doubt her counte- 
nance was, at least,a faint index of the feelings of 
her heart. It is hard to see a son die under any cir- 
cumstances, but, O, to see so affectionate, dutiful, 
and lovely son as was Jesus die, amid the jeers of an 
infuriated mob, was enough to break the heart of 
the gentle Mary. The Savior appreciated her feel- 
ings, and looked around to find some one who would 
be to her a protector and friend. His eye lighted 
upon John, and the selection was made. Address- 
ing John, he said, ‘‘ Behold thy mother,’’ and ad- 
dressing his mother, he said, ‘‘ Behold thy son.’’ 
The message was understood and obeyed, for “from 
that day John took her to his own house.” 

These are some of the tokens of the Savior’s af- 
fection for John. And John truly appreciated and 
reciprocated it; for never was a man more devoted 
to his master than was John to his. When bold 
Peter denied his Master, John continued by his side. 
When the angry Jews raged around the cross, John 
stood near, and with an aching heart gazed upon the 
tragic scene. When Mary brought intelligence that 
Christ had burst the bars of death, John’s bounding 
heart of love added wings to his speed, so that he 
outstripped the impetuous Peter, and stood first at 
the tomb. And when the Savior stood by the sea- 
side, and bid the wearied and disheartened fishermen 
to cast out their net, John first recognized the Mas- 
ter, and exclaimed, ‘‘It is the Lord.”’ 

The intimate affection existing between the Savior 
and John appeared, at one time, to have excited a lit- 
tle jealousy among the other disciples, as, in after 
times, his devotion to the cross of Christ rendered 
him obnoxious to the Jews. So fully did John drink 
into the spirit of Christ, that love became the very 
element of his being. It abounded in his heart, it 
ran through his epistles, and it dropped from his lips. 
Kind reader, imitate the conduct and imbibe the spirit 
of “that other disciple whom Jesus loved.’’ 


“ And then you may, with favored John, 
Recline your weary head upon 
The dear Redeemer’s breast; 
From care, and sin, and sorrow free, 
You then shall find that Christ will be 
Your everlasting rest.” 
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NUMBER IV. 


BY @. P. DISOSWAY, A. M. 


THE ATHENIANS—THEIR FINE ARTS. 

CELEBRATED as the Grecians were in the fine arts, 
is it not strange, that their artists knew little or noth- 
ing of landscape painting? ‘They had no word to 
express this species of the art; for the term chorog- 
raphy correctly belonged to the science of geogra- 
phers. If they had any celebrated painter of this 
description, his name has been forgotten. It is cer- 
tain, from the productions found in Herculaneum, 
that they were unacquainted with linear perspective, 
so admirably practiced by modern artists. Neither 
did they possess any knowledge of painting in oil. 
Apelles, called their prince of painters, would not 
likely be much admired by modern connoisseurs, 
when compared with the great masters of the 
French, Italian, or Flemish schools. 

Possessed, however, of a happy genius, and sur- 
rounded by subjects favorable to the elegant arts, 
the Grecians excelled all others in sculpture. Phid- 
ias and Praxiteles carried this department of their 
skill to the most sublime degree of excellence, and 
Grecian statues remain to this hour, the models of 
imitation and perfection, whilst those of Rome and 
Tuscany are far inferior in taste and execution. 
The Venus of Medicis, the Grecian Shepherdess, the 
Dying Gladiator, the Hercules, the Milo of Croton, 
and the Fawn, are nearly all the specimens that have 
escaped the ravages of time. These have been called, 
by way of excellence, perfect statues. 

We learn from Cicero, that Zeuxis could not find 
in the town of Crotona, any woman sufficiently 
beautiful to be a model for his picture of Helen. 
This place contained more than one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, and the painting was intended for 
the temple of Juno, on the promontory of Lacinium. 
To complete his ideal figure, he was compelled to 
copy the individual beauties of five different faces. 
At this period it must have been difficult to find 
beautiful women in Greece; for both Praxiteles and 
Apelles were forced to study the charms of the 
same person for the Venus of Gnidus, chiseled from 
white marble, and the Venus of Cos, drawn in col- 
ors. Hence, these famous prdéductions were so per- 
fectly alike, that it became impossible to perceive 
any difference in their features, contour, or atti- 
tude. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that, whilst no 
nation ever produced men of such extraordinary 
beauty as the Grecians, their women should be so 
little celebrated in this respect. Plato speaks with 
enthusiasm of Pyrilampus, who was sent as an em- 
bassador to the Persians, when neither their court 
nor all the ancient continent could produce a mortal 


su perfect. Among the disciples of Socrates were 
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three Athenians, Xenophon, Critias, and Alcibiades, 
who surpassed in beauty all others of their age in 
Greece. Of the former, Diogenes Laertius asserts, 
that his form was so perfect, as not to be described 
by words. In no race of men does the eye appear 
so large, or its orbit so extensive, as among the 
Greeks; and from Homer’s time has the idea of 
great beauty been attached to this striking feature 
of the human countenance. 

The Athenian women were negligent in dress, 
and a magistrate was even appointed to correct the 
error at Athens. A fine of ten thousand drachmw 
was imposed on those neglecting to adorn their hair, 
or who exhibited carelessness in their clothing. The 
names of such offenders were also exposed on tables 
to the public view. Instead of being useful, this 
severity led to extravagance in an excessive use of 
paints. The eye-brows and lashes were blackened, 
and the lips colored with a plant producing a pale, 
carnation hue. On all public occasions, every face 
and breast was covered with a coat of white lead, 
except in times of mourning. Thus perfectly dis- 
guised, the most profligate might be confounded with 
the respectable and virtuous matrons, as Xenophon 
has exemplified in his Economica. 

The encouragement of the arts in our day is left 
chiefly to private enterprise and taste. Among the 
Greeks the case was entirely different; for with them 
architecture, sculpture, and painting became public 
matters. No visitor could see the splendor of Athens 


‘ in her private residences, and until he’ approached 


the public squares and the Acropolis. Themistocles 
and Aristides both occupied small, plain dwellings. 
The temples of Delphi, of Apollo in Delos, Diana at 
Ephesus, and Jupiter at Olympia, all emulated each 
other as master-pieces of public architecture. To 
these might be added the splendid theatres, porticos, 
and gymnasia, places of daily resort in every Gre- 
The great masters of sculpture were 
principally engaged for cities; and thus were pro- 
duced those immortal specimens—the Jupiter at 
Olympia, and the Minerva Polias in Athens by Phid- 
jias—the Venus at Gnidus, from the chisel of Prax- 
iteles, and the Colossus of Rhodes, by Lysippus. 
The ardent desire of the Grecians to commemo- 
rate their champions, heroes, and divinities, and to 
represent them in the living marble, greatly encour- 
aged the art of sculpture. Achilles had a statue 
erected to his memory in almost every city; and no 
less than three thousand others were placed in the 
public places, and under the portico of Athens. The 
sculptors occupied an entire quarter of that city, so 
great were their numbers. Some of these celebrated 
masters, it is said, worked more for glory than money; 
and Zeuxis, the painter, it is known, in the last part 
of his life, would receive no pay for his pictures, but 
gave them away. ‘Those employed in modeling 
bronze and other metals, were so numerous, that the 
whole nation participated in the feast called Chalcea, 
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which this class of citizens celebrated annually with 
great pomp and ceremony. 

At the entry of the Ceramicus, the burial-place at 
Athens of those who were killed in defense of their 
country, was placed a Mercury. This image had 
served to cast so many copies, that it became quite 
shining, having been so constantly smeared with oil, 
to perfect the impression of the molds. From Pire- 
us, the harbor of Athens, whole ships went loaded 
with statues; and Mercuries, executed in this man- 
ner, were sold for originals, especially when the 
name of some celebrated master, like Lysippus, had 
been fraudulently inscribed upon its leg in silver let- 
ters. To counterfeit in brass required only a kaowl- 
edge in the art of molding; but copies accurately 
made from marble, demanded a skillful chisel. Noth- 
ing was more common, in ancient times, than to 
mark images with false characters; and the Greeks 
were celebrated for such cunning. ‘The Athenians 
erected some statues in their temples of the most 
prodigious size, and dazzling to the beholder, from 
their richness and splendor. Such was the Minerva 
of Phidias, in the citadel of Athens. This colossal 
figure was thirty-nine attic feet in height, represent- 
ing a woman armed, and clothed with a tunic, stand- 
ing upright. It must have been finished with im- 
mense strength; for a figure of Victory, six feet 
high, was poised on her open hand. So firmly was 
this smaller statue adjusted, according to Lucian, 
that its equilibrium remained unimpaired for many 
ages. He acknowledges that this work, so rich in 
gold and ivory, was within filled with cobwebs, the 
asylum of insects, and those unclean animals which 
frequented the altars of Greece. What a striking 
comment upon the religion of refined, ancient 
Greece! The goddess of wisdom, war, and all the 
liberal aris, 

(“ Tu nihil invita dices, faciesne Minerva,”) 

filled with darkness, spiders, and filthy beasts! Plato 
says that the face, hands, and feet of this gigantic 
and wonderful production were entirely of ivory, 
and the pupil of the eyes was formed from colored 
stones. More than three hundred elephants, it is 
stated, were required for the ivory employed in con- 
structing the statue of Jupiter at Olympia. Seated 
upon a lofty throne, the figure of the heathen god 
presented an imposing elevation of fifty-four feet. 

The theatre of Athens surpassed all others in its 
size and decorations, which we can well imagine 
from the passionate fondness of her citizens for 
theatrical representations. Tragedy and comedy 
seemed, as it were, indigenous plants of Attica, and 
there, like its own beautiful olive and myrtle, they 
reached the highest perfection. All who felt the 
divine inspiration for poetry, consecrated their tal- 
ents to the theatre, but the custom must have exer- 
cised an unfavorable result upon epic or lyric po- 
etry. Aristotle asserts that no less than one hun- 
dred new tragedies were judged at Athens in the 
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course of a few days. Each poet had to present at 
least five thousand verses. Great injustice often 
characterized the decisions of the theatrical tribunal, 
a body appointed by law, to judge the merits of 
the productions composed for the stage. They 
alone distributed the palms among rival poets, 
often rejecting the finest productions of Euripi- 
des or Menander, to crown the most absurd and 
ridiculous. By corrupting the judges, it is well 
kno®n that Dionysius, the tyrant, was declared vic- 
tor, when he offered some miserable verses. He ex- 
pired in the crowded theatre, whilst receiving the 
news of his success, and the Athenians lamented 
that he had not been thus crowned years sooner. 
Alexis and Philemon, two other poets, shared a sim- 
ilar strange fate. 

A Grecian state could not exist without its festi- 
vals, nor festivals without their choruses and plays, 
and these were a part of the national religion. The 
moral songs at festivals were as ancient as the days 
of Homer. They were, in fact, their chief attrac- 
tions, and sung by youths, men, and the aged, alter- 
nately resporiding to each other in verse. The 
drama was the result of those epic choruses, and to 
preserve the recollection of the heroic age, the he- 
roes of Greece were thus introduced upon the stage. 
At Athens the theatre was only illumined by the 
rays of the sun. Its tragic choirs, composed_ of 
fifty persons, occasioned immense expense, and were 
clothed like the actors themselves, in magnificent 
robes of purple, adorned with gold and precious 
stones. 

The comic choirs consisted of twenty-five indi- 
viduals, employed to sing scandalous couplets, until 
the law prohibited the naming any citizen on the 
stage, when this kind of satirical music was aban- 
doned. 

Aristophanes, whose poetical career began about 
the time of the Peloponessus war, is almost our only 
authority in this investigation; and his pieces exhibit 
a striking picture of the Athenian manners. These 
are some of the singular titles of his plays—The 
Knights, The Clouds, The Wasps, Plutus, The Birds 
and the Frogs. His comic muse often leveled the 
arrow against those whose lives were profligate. 
Thus he ridiculed Aminias, the dice-player, Mega- 
cles, the spendthrift, with a host of others, both 
public and private citizens. Comedy, in reality, un- 
dertook the task of watching over the laws and 
morals, and of censuring them. In the eyes of a 
Grecian comic poet, neither men nor even the gods 
were sacred. What is the freedom of the press, in 
our day, compared with this dramatic liberty and 
licentiousness? How corrupting and demoralizing 
must its exercise have been! and what Grecian 
could, with any reverence or devotion, appear be- 
fore the altar of Jove, after he had beheld him, the 
object of laughter and ridicule, in the ‘‘Clouds’’ of 
Aristophanes at the theatre? , 
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Another number, investigating the Athenian ora- 
cles and their mysteries, will finish these observa- 
tions upon the ancient Greeks. 
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THE BAPTISM. 


BY REV. JOHN DANIEL. 


Tue cardinal features of the Christian system 
strike us almost as much on account of their simple 
grandeur, as their profound and superlative impor- 
tance. Look at the leading doctrines of the book of 
God—repentance, with its contrition for a life of sin, 
faith, with its calm trust in a divine Redeemer, par- 
don, with its attendant witness of the Spirit, produ- 
cing peace and holiness, which brings back the lost 
image of God, and prepares the soul for the society 
and employments of heaven. Who would think that 
these truths could or would ever be so mystified, or 
obscured, as to bewilder or confound the intellect of 
man? Then look at her clustering graces, the fruit 
of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, meekness, temperance, &c. Mark, too, her 
holy duties of watchfulness, prayer, and praise, and 
the imitation of Him who went about doing good. 
And how affectingly beautiful, also, are her ordi- 
nances—baptism and the holy eucharist! It is 
almost impossible to witness either of these per- 
formed according to the inimitable forms of the 
Church service, without feeling a chastened and 
subdued tenderness of heart, often seeking relief in 
tears. And it is evidence, not to be despised, of the 
celestial origin of the whole, that they call up and 
strengthen only whatsoever things are pure, lovely, 
and of good report. So happily are they adapted to 
the purposes designed by their infinitely wise and 
holy Author, that they meet all the spiritual wants 
and wishes of every age and condition in life. The 
very dawn of intelligence is often molded by their 
power, and the finger of God traces his own linea- 
ments on the yielding heart of the child. It is his 
own teaching, long ago expressed, and tested in the 
experience of every genuine convert, that the way 
of life is only entered with the disposition of a little 
child. Unskilled in the arts of deception, unprac- 
ticed in the useless forms and ceremonies of a world 
alien from its Creator, they often exhibit the purest 
and most striking specimens both of spiritual loveli- 
ness and consistent piety. 

One of these lambs of Christ, committed to my 
charge, at the age of twelve years was taken sick of 
slow, consuming fever. Possessing naturally a fine 
constitution, and of great vivacity, every surround- 
ing object had been viewed by her in the light of 
perpetual sunshine; and the world was decked with 
those gay attractions which seemed to forbi. the 
thought of removal, and court a lengthened stay. 
Ah! we have seen the sun ascend the morning sky, 
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scattering the mist that would obscure his glory; 
but soon a dark and portentous cloud covered his 
disk, and mourning and melancholy take the place of 
joy. So flourish and fade the hopes of man. The 
symptoms, at first, were not alarming, and created 
no particular uneasiness. A little medicine, admin- 
istered by a skillful hand, and the attention of an 
affectionate nurse, it was thought would soon effect 
a cure, and the happy girl, the life of every juvenile 
circle in which she moved, would bound among her 
playmates. But Julia, from the time she laid her 
sick head upon the pillow, was sad and thoughtful. 
She said but little, unless interrogated, and that little 
only as expressive of her simple wants. Her mind 
seemed to be revolving thoughts to which it was 
unaccustomed. Day succeeded day, and one long, 
tedious, wakeful night of anxiety and solicitude fol- 
lowed another. But no favorable change took place 
in the condition of the patient sufferer. O, how 
crushing to the sensitive heart is suspense! The 
fond mother sits beside her darling child, with a 
mind fluctuating between hope and despair; and the 
feeling seems almost insupportable. She catches 
with peculiar quickness the softest whisper, and 
marks and interprets each gentle or laboring respi- 
ration. Every look and every motion strikes a chord 
that vibrates through her tender frame. Oft as she 
imprints the warm kiss of affection on the faded 
cheek, she says, for she hopes, ‘ You will soon be 
better, my love;’’ but these hopes are fitful, and 
soon she turns away to weep, or hastens to some 
secluded spot, and falls prostrate before her Savior, 
to pour forth the gushing sympathies of an over- 
charged heart. O, she truly feels as if she would 
most gladly take the place of her fair one, if it were 
possible. But it must suffer alone, alone endure 
each pain, and alone descend to the cold dark tomb. 
Religion is the only balm, and He who is the “ res- 
urrection and the life,’ permits each saint of his to 
pillow his dying head upon his own bosom. In this 
instance the fever would not yield to medical skill; 
and the end was slowly but surely hastening. One 
morning I was anxiously inquired for by the dying 
child. I entered her little room; and when near 
enough, she said, ‘‘I want to be baptized.’”” No 
one had mentioned the subject: it was the voice of 
the Spirit fastening its own lessons upon her thought- 
ful mind. I questioned her upon the subject. Her 
answers were satisfactory. ‘Can any,’’ thought I, 
“forbid water in an instance like this? Where shall 
we find a person better prepared for this holy ordi- 
nance, than one thus taught of the Lord? And 
where a more suitable place for this impressive cere- 
mony than the chamber of death?’’ I looked upon 
the placid countenance of the dying child, serene 
with immortal hope. I listened to her answers to 
the usual questions with tearful eyes and subdued 
feelings. She was gently raised, her beautiful tresses 
thrown back, and upon her fair forehead imprinted 
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the seal of the holy covenant. The lips of the gen- 
tle sufferer quivered the language of praise, and tears 
moistened the eyes of the attendants. We kneeled, 
and invoked the sanction of Heaven. That holy 
rush of feeling, known only to a Christian heart, 
and so elevating to a Christian soul, succeeded; and 
He who, when on earth, said, “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me,”’ smiled approval. We tried, 
and we think we succeeded in saying, “‘ Thy will be 
done.’”’ Too guileless for earth, too tender a plant 


for the rude blasts of wintry life, in a few days we 


resigned our charge to those blessed spirits who hover 
unseen around the dying saint, and, when liberated, 
conduct the good to their own celestial home. 


— 


A THOUGHT. 


BY ISAAO JULIAN. 


“ A few days may—a few years must— 
Repose us in the silent dust: 
Then is it wise to damp our bliss? 
Yes, all such reasonings are amiss! 
‘Fhe voice of nature loudly cries, 
And many a message from the skies, 
That something in us never dies; 
That on this frail, uncertain state, 
Hang matters of eternal weight; 
That future life, in worlds unknown, 
Must take its hue from this alone, 
Whether as heavenly glory bright, 
Or dark as mis’ry’s woful night.” 


Tue above (as is well known, doubtless, to the 
reader) is part of a New- Year’s Day piece, from the 
pen of Burns. If the thought embodied in it is cor- 
rect, (and that it is so I believe no reasonable being 
can doubt,) how awful is the reflection which it in- 
spires! If “future life in worlds unknown,” is to 
‘take its hue from this alone,’’ how dark will be 
the web of their future being, whose present exist- 
ence is but a tissue of evil deeds! How can their 
future life be ‘‘as heavenly glory bright,’’ who have 
passed their earthly hours in reveling in the filth of 
carnal pleasures, or in the sordid pursuit of thrice- 
accursed lucre! May this solemn consideration teach 
us to love the spotless habiliments of virtue, and to 
walk in the path of trath and rectitude, to that 
blessed mansion “‘ where the righteous shall shine as 
the stars, and as the firmament, for ever and ever.’’ 


INDOLENCE. 

Tue man who does nothing is as much a sinner 
as one who is practically and outrageously wicked. 
“Woe to them that are at ease in Zion,’’ are the 
words of inspiration. Omit the performance of duty, 
and you will have an account to answer in a coming 
day as great as though it had been the end of your 
life to perpetrate sin. 








THE DEATH OF EVE. 


BY IMOGEN MERCEIN,. 


“In the name of Christ 
Take courage, O thou woman—man, take hope! 
Your graves shall be as smooth as Eden’s sward, 
Beneath the steps of your prospective thoughts; 
And one step past them a new Eden-gate 
Shall open on a hinge of harmony, 
And let you through to mercy.” 


Centuries had rolfed away since Eden first bloomed 
in pure and pristine beauty. A change had passed 
over the face of nature; but, although marred in its 
fair proportions, and dimmed by the shadows which 
sin had cast over its brightness, enough of beauty 
still remained to attest its original perfection. 

It was sunset. The day had been bright and beau- 
tiful. Nature had arrayed herself in her loveliest 
garb to greet the eye now soon to close in death. 
But the glowing radiance of the sun had vanished, 
and twilight, in its still and shadowy beauty, drew 
on. The song of the birds had ceased—the wind no 
longer played among the rich, dark foliage of the 
surrounding trees. The clear and sparkling river 
rolled gently onward in its course, and all nature 
seemed listening in suspense to hear; for one who 
had been made in God’s own image—who had lived 
in the sunlight of his immediate presence—who had 
enjoyed Eden in the perfection of its beauty, was 
about to die. 

Many tents were pitched on the banks of that 
beautiful river, and all seemed rife with life and ani- 
mation. The illness of Eve, the mother of that vast 
multitude, had gathered them from afar, and congre- 
gated them thus around her; and with anxiety and 
sorrow they were waiting the result. 

The curtains of the central tent were drawn aside, 
and gazing on the lovely scene sat an aged couple— 
the progenitors of our race. The man seemed firm 
and vigorous. He was of noble form; but traces of 
agony were on his marble brow, as his eye rested on 
the fragile form beside him. Whatever of other 
feelings had been his, however the circumstances of 
past years may have affected them, naught now re- 
mained but deep and intense affection. 

Memory was recalling those scenes of bliss, when, 
in Eden’s bowers, unstained by sin, and undimmed 
by sorrow, she was to him ‘ Heaven’s last, best gift, 
his ever new delight,’? and the love which led him, 
in the hour of her transgression, to exclaim, 


“T with thee have fixed my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom; if death 
Consort with thee, death is to me as life; 
Our estate cannot be severed; we are one— 
One flesh; to lose thee were to lose myself.” 


That love was now struggling in his bosom as the 
certainty of speedy separation pressed upon him. 
Together they had basked in the bliss of Eden— 
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together had bowed beneath the curse of their trans- 
gression, and together rejoiced in the promise of re- 


demption; and when the sad hour of their expulsion 


came, he still could comfort her with words like these: 


** Lament not, Eve, but patiently resign 

What justly thou hast lost, nor set thy heart 

Thus overfond on that which is not thine; 

Thy going is not lonely—with thee goes 

Thy husband; him to follow thou art bound; 

Where he abides think there thy native soil.” 
And Eve, turning to him in all the strength of wo- 
man’s affection, replied: 


“Lead on, 
In me is no delay; with thee to go 
Ts to stay here, without thee here to stay 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 
Art all things under heaven, all places, thou 
Who for my willful crime art banished hence.” 

But now she was departing, and as his eye glanced 
over the scene before him, while he thanked Heaven 
for the many given him to love, he felt, in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, among that vast multitude there was 
for him no helpmeet, no bosom friend, none to share 
the thousand anxieties of his aching aged heart. 

‘‘ Thoughts upon thoughts, a countless throng, 
Rushed, chasing countless thoughts along.” 
It was the hour of nature’s bitterest sorrow; but for 
her sake, the weak and fainting one, he struggled to 
repress it. 

Though Age had set his seal on the fair face which 
rested on him, beauty still struggled for ascendency. 
The time had been when 

“ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye; 
In all her gestures dignity and love.” 

And neither time nor sorrow had utterly extin- 
guished the fairest light of Heaven’s creation. She 
had possessed every power of intellect, with the 
finest sensibilities and the most exquisite affections; 
and though sin had, in a degree, clouded and per- 
verted all, and converted these, Heaven’s richest 
blessings, into instruments of torture, yet now the 
influences of earth had ceased, and the spirit, purified 
by the grace of God, and struggling on the verge of 
its celestial home, seemed repossessed of more than 
primeval strength and elevation. 

Changes, rapid and varied, passed over her expres- 
sive face; for with her, too, memory was busy. 
Hers had been a sad and an eventful life. It had 
opened upon her in Paradise. There intellect had 
expanded and affections strengthened. She had felt 
the bliss of perfect holiness, had lived in the radi- 
ance of her Creator’s smile. Paradise, in its peren- 
nial beauty, had been her dwelling-place, her home. 
And, amid all the sad and bitter changes of after 
years, the remembrance of all this abode undimmed, 
and the contrast ever pressed upon her sad and suf- 
fering spirit. The hour which opened in her heart 
the deep fountain of a mother’s love, had also been 
beclouded; for had she not brought sin and sorrow 
on its infant head? And though a mother’s love 
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might shield him from the storms of life, it could 
not erase the inbred taint which defiled the precious 
spirit. 

True, the hope of a Redeemer came, ever and 
anon, to cheer and comfort her; but, at that time, 
the perception was too dim to bring abiding peace. 

Years, with their anxieties and sorrows, rolled 
away, and her boys advanced from infancy to man- 
hood. On one her hopes rested with the most un- 
shaken confidence, but the other had awakened many 
anxious thoughts; for in him she saw clearly the de- 
velopment of that principle which had led her so 
fearfully astray. With the deep intensity of a 
mother’s love was ever mingled the bitterest sorrow 
a mother’s heart can know; that, through her, who 
felt she could have died to save, he had derived that 
enmity, for the result of which she trembled. 

And what were her feelings when Abel, her be- 
loved and her hope, had fallen by his brother’s hand? 
Sin in its blackest colors was before her. Death in 
all its horrors was displayed. One child had passed 
for ever from her embrace, and the other! O, he was 
cursed and abandoned both by God and man; and 
again the hour of her transgression was recalled, 
and in agony she exclaimed, “But for me, for me, 
it ne’er had been.”’ 

Years rolied on, and noble sons and fair daughters 
multiplied around her, and she drank deep of earth’s 
purest fountain of affection. But never were the 
mother’s thoughts recalled from her banished one— 
never did she forget him who, whatever might be 
the alleviations of his domestic circle, was far from 
them who gave him birth, and on whom the mark of 
God’s anger ever rested; and in this still hour for 
him her prayers were rising. 

She had been gradually sinking day by day; but 
as the outward man failed, the inner man had been 
renewed. The promise of redemption by Christ had 
been clearly revealed to her struggling spirit, and 
now she was at rest. On the morning of that day 
when the Victim was offered in sacrifice, the Spirit 
had most fully revealed the substance of the shadow, 
and with the deepest exultation her heart had ever 
known, she cast herself anew upon the full atone- 
ment, and realized it all- sufficient. 

The feeble spirit rose triumphant over the sinking 
frame, and with more than prophetic power she fore- 
told to Adam and their assembled children, how, 
though 

“ All by me is lost, 
By me the promised seed shall all restore,” 

At her request, the children withdrew to their re- 
spective tents, and in converse sweet and lone with 
Adam, the day had passed. Exhausted with the ex- 
ertions she had made to comfort him, to whom she 
had always heretofore looked for strength, life rap- 
idly declined. Once more she would look on the fair 
face of Nature, whose open book had always been a 
comfort and delight. Adam bore her to the door of 
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the tent, and there reclining, she gazed in silence. 
Her eye glanced upward to the clear heavens— 
around on the gorgeous scenery which surrounded 
her—it rested a moment on the tents which covered 
forms so dear—eloquent in expression, it turned 
once more to him, and said, 
“Ts this a shadow, faint and dim, 
Of that’which is to come? 


What shall the unvailed glories be 
Of our celestial home?” 


A radiant smile passed over her pale countenance, 
her head-sunk upon his bosom, and, without a strug- 
gle, the redeemed spirit of the first transgressor 
threw off the fetters of mortality, and rose triumph- 
ant to its God. 


— 





MIND AND NATURAL SCENERY. 


BY J.c. P, 


Tue study of mind is involved in peculiar difficul- 
ties. Around this science hang mists which the light 
of the most gigantic minds has never been able to 
dispel. Almost every thing which meets our gaze 
in the natural world, can, by known laws, be 
analyzed and made clear. Almost every problem 
can be solved—every mystery unfolded. Although 
robbed, by the fall, of his pristine vigor and strength 
of intellect—although the bright gold has become 
dim and changed, yet much remains; and by its 
light and power man has accomplished wonders in 
the moral and physical world. On the one hand, 
mind operating on mind has produced smoothness 
and polish, false prejudices have been banished, and, 
‘‘as if a new creative fiat had gone forth throughout 
the vast fields of nature,’’ new beauty and grandeur 
have sprung up around him on every hand. By the 
powers of his mind he has been enabled to bring 
from earth’s hidden treasures rare gems and mighty 
facts in the establishment of some of the grand the- 
ories of the world. Above him the firmament has 
glowed with new beauty, and the little twinkling 
stars, which, for ages, had shed their soft and mel- 
low light upon his pathway, and seemed like float- 
ing atoms in the liquid amber above, have, when 
revealed by the telescope, loomed up before his 
enraptured vision as worlds, centres, and systems, 
wheeling their silent course through boundless space. 

But in the moral world it has made achievements 
equally grand and sublime. When mind awoke 
from its long repose of a night of ages, the moral 
gloom which had hung round the world like the 
drapery of death, was dispelled as if by an electric 
flash. Religion and Literature, hand in hand, walked 
forth beneath a bow of promise, brighter than that 
which gladdened the heart of the old prophet, as 
he came forth to offer sacrifice upon a regenerated 
world. 
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MIND AND NATURAL SCENERY. 





Thus grand and glorious have been its opera- 
tions on things without; yet, when we turn our at- 
tention within, and try to analyze this active prin- 
ciple, we are at once involved in difficulty and doubt. 
Though illustrious names are connected with the sub- 
ject, it has thus far baffled successful investigation, 
and the “German and English philosophy are at 
issue upon fundamental points.’’ The same laws 
which aided in examining and analyzing the various 
objects in the natural world, fail when applied to 
mind itself. But, though we cannot unfold the mys- 
tery, yet it is pleasing to view mind in its different 
aspects, whether as acting or being acted upon— 
whether passively receiving impressions from the 
grand and beautiful around it, or, under the influ- 
ence of some lofty theme, “shooting forward to the 
heaven of heavens, and exploring the very realms of 
eternity.” 

Among the various objects which exercise an in- 
fluence over and tend to give bent to the mind, none 
holds a more prominent place than nature. From 
childhood’s earliest hours we love to hold commu- 
nion with her thousand forms, and learn lessons of 
wisdom from the spirit of her teachings. Have 
blighted hopes sent sorrow to the heart?’ View the 
bowed stem after an untimely frost has nipped the 
tender flower. Is the spirit heavy? Away to the 
silent grove, and mingle your sighs with the plain- 
tive cooings of the dove. If the mind is serious and 
thoughtful, list to the moaning wind as it gathers 
the sear leaves to be wrapped in a winding-sheet of 
purest snow. Or would you have the soul fired 
with mighty thoughts? See the clouds gather upon 
the mountain's craggy brow, and “hear the solemn 
thunder call out from cloud to cloud the growling 
summons of the storm.’’ Or in the deep and meas- 
ureless forests, when 

“ Mighty winds make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore,” 
gather some faint conceptions of Him who hath 
fashioned them in all their beauty. 

But why rhapsodize these things? Does not man’s 
very constitution argue the necessity of a commu- 
nion with nature? Made for society, it affords him 
society of the most pleasing and instructive kind. 
The spiritual understanding is addressed through the 
natural senses, and the Eternal himself teaches us 
through the medium of that with which we are 
daily brought in contact. That man, as a creature 
of imitation, is daily receiving lessons from that 
around him, is acknowledged by all. Why, then, 
should it be denied that nature has the same power, 
and held by some, that it is implanted by civilization 
alone? “Did civilization implant it, it would be 
found only in civilized society.”’ But that this is not 
the case is evident from the fact, that its effects are 
seen in savage as well as civilized life. It stamped 
greatness on the soul of the red man, and helped 
to form that lofty spirit which could not brook 
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oppression, nor basely yield the land of his fathers to 
the encroachments of an unprovoked foe. Sur- 
rounded by such scenes as these, he stood upright in 
the conscious dignity of a freeman, and learned the 
lessons of liberty from the bounding roe and the 
proud eagle, as he screamed from his native eyry, 
and dashed through the gathering storm. Indeed, 
the whole history of this people is an unanswerable 
argument in behalf of the influence exerted by na- 
ture in giving character to a whole people. Com- 
pare him with the stupid Hottentot, and he soars, in 
dignity and grandeur of character, as far above him 
as does the verdure of his own deep forest surpass 
in beauty and richness the parched plains of Africa, 
or the thunders of Niagara the murmurs of the 
brawling Zak or Orange. That this difference is 
produced entirely by nature is not asserted; but 
that it exercises a predominating influence cannot be 
denied. 

Another development of its influence is seen in 
the poetry of every clime. In its purity, it is but 
the language of nature speaking to the heart. The 
poet but rolls the numbers as nature inspires the 
lay. On this ground may we account for the con- 
trast which marks the productions of different parts. 
The east has its finely-polished verse; the west its 
wild, soul-touching pathos; the north its voice 
‘‘clear and shrill as the notes of the mountain 
horn;”’ while the south is fierce and fiery as its own 
vertical sun. In the same manner might we paint 
the contrast between the eloquence of the east and 
that of the west. In the one it is formed by the 
colleges and academies scattered everywhere over 
the land; in the other, although institutions of learn- 
ing have their influence, at the present day, yet, it 
has been, and, to a great extent, still is formed by 
the society, scenery, and general features of the 
country. With regard to the society, it is of the 
same noble kind as the scenery itself. The noble, 
the enterprising, and the daring alone, are willing to 
leave the white cottages and richly-cultivated fields 
of the east, and, undergoing the fatigues and perils 
of a long journey over the Alleghanies, carve out 
for themselves a home in the distant west. With 
fewer means of instruction, each one becomes his 
own teacher, and takes lessons from the open-leafed 
volume before him. Hence those strains of lofty elo- 
quence which at once thrill, overpower, and delight. 
When viewed with the eloquence of the east, it pre- 
sents many striking peculiarities. ‘‘The eloquence 
of the east is sober, condensed, metaphysical; that 
of the west is free, impassioned, agitating, and sub- 
lime. The east is pure, chastened down to a defi- 
ance of critical censure; the west transcends and 
defies criticism, applying motives to human action 
strong as the rush of a whirlwind, in language va- 
ried, yet strong, and, if ever defective, yet grand. 
The thoughts of the west are of the same stamp as 
her scenery. In the east a river means the waters 











which, rolling from the hills and plains, run for a 
short distance, and then lose themselves in the At- 
lantic. In the west the same word means the floods 
which, gushing from the Rocky Mountains, roll 
through a valley in which Europe might be laid out, 
and then swell the waters of the ocean. In the east 
a storm means the wind which ruffles the surface of 
the stream, or plays with the fallen snow. In the 
west the same word means the wild rush and riot of 
the tempest, as it dances over the prairies or marks 
its course with the fallen trees. But it is needless 
to carry our antithesis farther, as every thing in the 
west tends to give inspiration to her sons.” 

Another powerful argument is drawn from the 
beautiful blendings of nature with inspiration, as 
connected with the teachings of the “book of 
books.’? Man, in his two-fold being, could not be 
successfully addressed through a revelation entirely 
spiritual in its nature, unless there had previously 
been some appeal to the senses through a medium 
of a different kind. Hence the necessity of that 
constant recurrence to the things of the external 
world, so strongly set forth in the books of the Old 
and New Testament. Ever since the time of our 
Savior’s sojourn on earth and his holy teachings, 
the lilies of the field have, with a silent but power- 
ful voice, reproved want of trust in Him whose 
providence extends even to the insect which spends 
its life amid the splendors of a summer’s setting 
sun. And might we not here ask, whence has the 
Bible gained the acknowledged superiority of match- 
less beauty and eloquence, rolling up for itself a 
broad basis, on which to stand as the Pharos of time 
and eternity, to light man to a better abode? Again 
we ask, why is it? Is it not because it draws its 
figures and demonstrations from nature? Would it 
tell of the descent of the great I AM? Lo! he 
comes on the wings of the wind, while beneath his 
feet is thick darkness, and around him a pavilion of 
the thick clouds of the skies. Does the heavenly 
messenger make the glad announcement, that Ju- 
dah’s harp shall once more sing the songs of Zion 
in her own loved city? It is made when the mel- 
lowness of eventide has rendered the heart soft and 
tuneful as was the sweet message of love to the 
way-worn patriarch. And as revelation would ele- 
vate man, it never brings to his contemplation things 
that would have a different effect. If, then, it is 
thus employed, not only is its influence great, but of 
the most pure and noble kind. 

From the singular superstitions to which its phe- 
nomena give rise, and from various other sources, 
might arguments be drawn to prove the propositions 
already advanced. But, aside from all this, has not 
the experience of every one brought home the truth 
of these things to his heart? Has he never learned to 
love beauty and innocence from the flower shedding 
its sweet perfume around his dwelling? How beau- 
tifully does nature instill into our hearts the love of 
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Mischief and merriment are the first things de- 
manding attention. Repartees and brainless jokes 
pass round to kill time, and make the hours run 


peace! for soon as the storm retires, the rainbow ; 
folds the elements in its embrace, to show that they ; 
were born ‘‘ not to contend in anger, but to embrace | 
inlove.”? ‘* Mercy walks beneath it, and restrains the merrily. Now this, and now that, indiscretion is 
swelling waters, that there be no more deluge,”’ and committed. Some gentleman puts off his hat, and 
the storm-king, who had “roamed in the terror of hoods his head with some lady’s vail or sun-bonnet, 
his glory,’’ retires to his pavilion above the clouds. and some lady, with equal wisdom, throws off her 
He who has been in daily converse with its beauties, bonnet, and puts on some gentleman’s hat. An- 
and learned from its greatness, cannot but have a ? other pilfers a neighbor’s kerchief, and throws it up 
soul fired with generous enthusiasm for his fellow- } in the branches of a tree; a third tells the wonder- 
man. How remarkably is this displayed in the sons { ful story of some such character as Robin Hood, or 
of the o¢ean, who are liberal to a fault! The mar- } William Gulliver, and a fourth sings the affectingly 
iner receives lessons, taught nowhere but on the ; edifying song of “Miss Lucy Neal.’”? So the day 
heaving billows or glassy surface of the ocean. } wears off, and at night the question puts itself, 
Cradled on the blue waves, there is nothing but ; ‘What profit to me has been this day’s work?” 
beauty above, beneath, and around him. When the And, seriously, may I not reiterate, where has been 





sigh of the midnight storm awakes the deep to play } the profit? How much better is any one for all the 
with his bark like a thing of air, he feels his mind } follies he or she has committed through the day? 
expand and his soul glow with strong emotion, as he } What more heavenly feelings have been inspired? 
hears the “proud tramp of the steeds that wait upon ; What better state of heart is produced, and what 
the king of trembling,’’ or sees the lightning’s fiery ; better prayer can any one offer up to her Father in 
wing wreath the vault of heaven, and fringe the dark | heaven? Answers to these questions may be evaded, 
bosom of the tempest with its hissing fires. But } and conscience may be hushed to quiet, but there is 
why multiply cases? Is there any thing in nature } an hour coming, when conscience will start from 
that does not teach a lesson toman? In itscontem- { her long, deep sleep, and when every trifle and ev- 
plation, the mind often wanders forth like the dove { ery misspent moment of life will fall like a dagger 
from the ark, to find some resting-place, but in vain. } upon the heart, and cause its victim to writhe in an 
It is wide-spread as the universe, and far-reaching } agony to which no power on earth or in heaven will 
as thought itself. Even in the abodes and realms of } bring mitigation. 

eternal silence may man stand and learn, till thought 
is piled on thought, like ‘* billows furled on the ridges 
of the mighty waves in a storm at sea.” 
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THE WANDERERS OF THE SEA. 
Tue sailor, strange as it may seem, considers his 
life the happiest in the world. He treads the vessel’s 
deck with a step as firm and proud as ever man 
walked the solid ground; and should any one ques- 
tion his right to pre-eminence, he would repel the 
hid insinuation with the utmost scorn. 
} 
| 








PICNICS AND PARTIES. 


BY FLORENCB. 


My discrimination is rather dull, and this, in con- 
nection with other points in my character, not wor- 
thy of recital, is the reason why I never understood 
the propriety of attending picnics and social parties. 
My cousin Caroline, at my elbow, who has been to 
school some, and has studied geography, says the 
country is a great place for fun, and that she not 
only goes out occasionally, but whenever it is possi- 
ble to obtain company, or whenever an invitation is 
sent her to take a stroll through the woods, over the 
hills, and far away. She thinks, moreover, that 
there is not only no harm in a picnic, but that it 
tends most wonderfully to the development of the 
social principle and the improvement of the heart. his eyes are dimmed, and his pulse is low in death, 

Unfortunately for my weak mind, I never could, } to have a place far down with the coral in the deep 
and cannot now, appreciate the force of her logic. green sea. 
Here the picture is: some twenty-five, or thirty, or 
forty young persons, of both sexes, conclude that 
they must spend a day in the woods. Ordinary af- ‘‘Ir the way to heaven be narrow,”’ says Bishop 
fairs are pitched aside, and, with appropriate para- ; Beveridge, “it is not long; and if the gate be strait, 
phernalia, they leave for the wished-for place. ; it opens into endless life.’’ 


“ His march is on the mountain waves, 
His home is on the deep.” 
He smiles when the sea rages round his bark, or 
hurls defiance to the storm. He sings when the 
ocean sleeps in sunlight or calmness, or tells the 
story of troubles and dangers gone through in other 
years. He thinks but seldom of the land. He cares 
as little for its rocks, and woods, and hills, and dales. 
His rocks are the rocks beaten and hidden by the 
ocean surf; his hills and dales the salt sea waves; 
and his chosen retreat the oak leviathan that ploughs 
its path majestic through the trackless deep. He 
lives on the ocean; he loves it; and he wishes, when 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


JULY, 1848. 


WASHINGTON IRVING AS A WRITER. 

THE name of Washington Irving will be for ever as- 
sociated with American literature. He has attained the 
very highest eminence as a writer. Both in England 
and the United States his works have been universally 
read with pleasure. Perhaps they have been more 
generally admired, than the productions of any living 
author on this side of the Atlantic. They are not con- 
fined to any class of readers. To nearly every men- 
tal condition, they have proved equally acceptable. 
Though dealing somewhat in fiction, it is evident that 
he employs it only as the garb in which he arrays real 
characters. He gives us lively sketches of human na- 
ture, concealing only dates, names, and places. But all 
these he doubtless has, with more or less distinctness, 
in his own view while writing. It is for this reason, 
principally, that the most serious minds have ever been 
in the habit of perusing even his more playful compo- 
sitions. 

Mr. Irving is not a novelist, as he is regarded by 
those not personally acquainted with his writings. He 
has written not a single novel. In this direction, he 
is merely a writer of stories, the facts for which are 
taken either from history, or from occurrences within 
the range of his own experience and observation. His 
first works were more nearly allied to fiction than his 
later ones. As his mind became more mature, and his 
moral feelings more settled, he turned his attention 
more exclusively to topics of serious import; and his 
success in sober composition is, after all, his best pledge 
of immortality. 

Washington Irving is one of our very best historians. 
His Life of Christopher Columbus is equal to any thing 
of its kind ever written. It was never surpassed by the 
ablest writers of the classic ages. The celebrated Lives 
of Plutarch are worthy of no comparison, in my hum- 
ble judgment, with this luminous biography. The 
Agricola of Tacitus, perhaps the most finished speci- 
men of this species of composition, which we have re- 
ceived from antiquity, is, in many respects, meagre by 
the side of it. Large as is the work of Irving, few per- 
sons have ever taken it up, and laid it by again, for want 
of interest in its style and subject. No tasteful reader 
can lay it down, if he has leisure, without reading ev- 
ery page of it. So admirable is the tact, and so charm- 
ing the style of the biographer, that, though at about 
midway of the work you perceive every thing that is 
coming, you read on with unabated pleasure. It is the 
only work I have ever seen, in which the notes, even 
to the last one of them, are equally captivating with the 
text they illustrate. In every respect, the Life of Co- 
lumbus is a classical production, and, unless accident- 
ally destroyed, will last as long as the English language. 

Had Mr. Irving turned his attention more to histori- 
cal subjects, he might have made himself a fame per- 
haps superior to that of Hume and Gibbon. Though 
not now so learned as the latter, nor so profound as the 
former, of these historians, in what he has attempted 
he has manifested equal capacity in every variety of 
talent. His Conquest of Grenada, though evidently the 
work of his idle hours, and not more than a romantic 
history at best, exhibits fully enough his diligence in 
searching records and authorities, and his wonderful 
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powers of historical description. His battle scenes are 
even more vivid than those of Julius Cesar. Let 
him have studied as laboriously as the author of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and he would 
probably have excelled him in any great work which 
he might have undertaken. His discrimination was not 
surpassed by that of the great infidel. His knowledge 
of human nature is decidedly more perfect. The sim- 
plicity of his diction forms a striking contrast to the 
grandiloquence of Gibbon. But more than all, his 
heart fits him, in every way, to excel that author in ev- 
ery species of composition. 

There is something peculiarly impressive in the moral 
character of Irving. No one need inquire what it is. 
It is found on almost every one of his pages. The 
great law of his being is human kindness. His large 
benevolence is ever conspicuous. He must be one of 
the most amiable men living. His very satire is merci- 
ful. He only shows you what he could do, were he 
not so unboundedly benevolent. He draws his bow 
upon you, and you acknowledge him a skillful archer; 
but when the arrow hits you, you find he was only 
playing. The point and barb are nothing but a feather. 
But the mercy of the satire makes you feel the more 
humble. If you are really guilty, you have the un- 
comfortable consciousness of owing your life to his 
clemency. 

Mr. Irving is said to be a very quiet, contemplative 
man. He spends much of his time in reading and med- 
itation. It is also reported of him, that he makes long 
rambles through town and country, or did make them 
in his younger days, for the only purpose of observing 
men and things, and repeating his thoughts by himself 
and at his leisure. This love of solitude has given him 
a fine vein of sentiment. His humanity is one of the 
most apparent of his mental qualities; and it is derived 
from this same practice of reflection. Had he been ex- 
clusively a historian, he never could have passed over, 
as others do, the bloody horrors of a battle-field, by 
simply giving us a description of the carnage. As the 
finishing stroke to every such bloody picture, he would 
have made you feel most sensibly 

**Man’s inhumanity to man.” 
He would have forced conviction to the most obdurate 
mind, that war is the foulest work of mortals. 

In his Life of Columbus he shows himself every- 
where the poor Indians’ friend. When they are mer- 
cilessly butchered by the Spaniard, with what pathos 
he pleads their cause! When the reparminientos, or 
slavery system, was. about to be adopted, and the de- 
fenseless native turned loose to the goading ambition of 
wicked men, with what sincerity and spirit he rebukes 
the oppressors, though the heroes of his work! But 
his humanity is equally evident in smaller things. 
What reader of his can have forgotten the sensibility 
he manifested in the famous prairie hunting scene? 
His company had been all day pursuing buffaloes on 
one of the immense prairies of the west. The real 
sportsmen had killed several in different parts of the 
field, while he had been riding more to witness the 
sport of others, than to derive any for himself. But in 
the latter part of the day, when, probably, his sensibil- 
ities had become rather blunted by fatigue, he resolved 
to join in earnest in the chase. He singled him out an 
object worthy of his aim. It was a prime, large buffalo, 
and of the most perfect form. He put spurs to his 
horse, and soon came within shooting distance of his 
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game. The fatal ball was fired, and lo! the noble ani- 
mal, in all his pride and glory, fell a dying victim at his 
feet. Does the sportsman now swell, and bluster, and 
call his companions to help him enjoy the glory of his 
deed? Nay; but, standing there alone, he looks on 
him—he pities him; and from his own account we might 
believe that he suffers more pain, than the bleeding an- 
imal by his side. When he had seen him breathe his 
last, he would have given the whole prairie, had it been 
his property, could he have revived the fallen mon- 
arch, and sent him bounding in joyous life and liberty 
over his native plains. 

They mistake the character of Mr. Irving as a writer, 
who suppose him writing merely for the amusement of 
his readers. This is not true of him even in his lighter 
articles. His most comical pieces have always a seri- 
ous end in view. In these you will find him holding 
up to ridicule some hurtful or good-for-nothing preju- 
dice in the public mind; he is weeding out the noxious 
plants, which have been growing for centuries in the hu- 
man heart. And he has certainly been very successful 
in this business. But he stops not here. He also sows 
good seed to supply the place of what he has rooted 
out; aud I must believe that he sometimes, perhaps I 
should say frequently, feels a warm delight, in the con- 
sciousness of having done much to implant the princi- 
ples of morality and virtue in a soil not so likely to be 
cultivated by other hands. Where the mere philoso- 
pher would not be welcome, where the moralist, or 
even the devout Christian, would scarcely find entrance, 
his fascinating style gives bim joyful admittance; and 
he rarely departs without leaving a good influence be- 
hind him. 

There are two peculiar effects of Mr. Irving's wri- 
tings, which ought to be particularly stated. The first 
is the pure philanthropy he breathes into your feelings. 
His benevolence is really contagious. Wherever you 
read him, he perfectly imbues you with it. Sit down 
and read his productions a single hour, especially his 
pathetic pieces, and you will not only rise up a better 
man, but think better of your fellow-creatures. You 
will compassionate the weak, sympathize with the op- 
pressed, and pity the sorrows of the poor. The other 
trait in his works is not less happy in its effects. It is 
the good tone he imparts to the domestic affections. 
Whenever he treats upon these subjects, he touches, 
with almost a magic power, the family ties. Need I 
name those inimitable pieces in his Sketch Book, the 
Wife, and the Widow’s Son? For the last fifteen years 
I have never been able to read either of them, without 
shedding such tears as do one good. It is hardly pos- 
sible for any person to peruse him frequently, without 
being a more affectionate member of the domestic cir- 
cle. Whether a father, or mother, or brother, or sister, 
the reader acquires a stronger, a purer, a holier attach- 
ment to family friends. In this particular, Mr. Irving 
has spread the sweet influences of his good heart over 
all the families of the land. 

The generosity of Mr. Irving is quite equal to his be- 
nevolence. Daily instances of this virtue are seen in 
his private associations; but there are many, also, re- 
lated of him in his more public capacity. For a long 
time he had been intending to write a work on a topic 
connected with American history. He had spent time 
and labor, and, doubtless, money, in collecting books, 
manuscripts, and other sources of information. Subse- 
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nate but gifted American author—had chosen the same 
subject, Mr. Irving not only relinquished his designs 
entirely to his competitor, but actually sent him all the 
books and authorities he himself had collected, as a 
free-will offering of a good and noble heart to one who 
needed and deserved the kindness. 

So far as mere style is concerned, though compara- 
tively a minor consideration, Mr. Irving undeniably oc- 
cupies the very highest place. It has even been a dis- 
pute among critics, whether he is not the best model of 
a writer now living. Some have placed him high above 
every writer in the English language. But it is diffi- 
cult to compare him, in this respect, with most of his 
competitors. His diction is peculiar to himself, but 
only, perhaps, because other persons do not generally 
write quite so well. There is certainly nothing eccen- 
tric or affected in his compositions. He writes natu- 
rally, easily, smoothly along, as if it were no effort at 
all for him to compose. He is not so pompous as Gib- 
bon, and writes less as if it were a trade. Burke is 
more pithy and sententious, but infinitely less beauti- 
ful and flowing. Burke sometimes fatigues his reader 
by gaudy and superfluous imagery. The sentences of 
Robert Hall are equally smooth and well turned; they 
are even more elevated and grand; but also more diffi- 
cult, or rather less easy, to read. Mr. Hall’s sentences 
are in general very lengthy, and slightly elaborate and 
complex, but never tangled or obscure. Mr. Irving 
writes with an easy, though not a readier, pen; and in 
his longest periods, you flow insensibly and without labor 
along the current of his thoughts, till he gives you lib- 
erty to pause. 

Perhaps the best analogy lies between him and Mr. 
Addison as to style. They resemble each other more 
than any two writers in our language. Indeed, the 
question of superiority is, by many, reduced, in the 
final issue, to these two. It would be difficult for apy 
person to decide which author, taken in all respects, he 
would prefer. So far as fancy, imagination, good taste, 
and graphic power are concerned, it would require a 
nice balance to determine which has the greater merit. 
There is one quality of a good writer, however, in 
which Mr. Irving, I think, clearly surpasses his great 
rival—a profound and critical knowledge of the etymol- 
ogy and definition of words. Mr. Addison has been 
accused, though I think unjustly, of writing as if he 
were doubtful precisely what word toemploy. This is 
never so much as suspected in Mr. Irving. He always 
has the very word, generally the only word, capable of 
giving full expression to his thoughts, and yet glides 
along apparently without effort. There is another de- 
fect which critics have discovered in Mr. Addison’s 
best works. He is said to have frequently added high- 
sounding but feeble expletives to his sentences, after the 
sense had been made complete, merely to give his pe- 
riod a round full close. If this be true, Mr. Irving is 
decidedly his superior; for I will venture to affirm that 
no such sentence can be found in the whole compass of 
his productions. Perhaps this may seem a bold expres- 
sion of opinion; but I will offer no other amendment to 
it, than that I have, at different times, sought whole 
hours for an instance without success. 

Thus far I have compared Mr. Irving as a writer 
only with those of the English school. It would be 
hazardous to attempt to find a man, on this side of the 
Atlantic, whose best friends would not readily acknowi- 


quently, learning that another gentleman—an unfortu- edge his inferior in the use of a beautiful and graphic 
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pen. Dr. Channing surpassed him in the power of mul- 
tiplying himself, if I may say so, in his readers; but it 
was evidently not so natural and easy for that distin- 
guished author to compose. Daniel Webster has no 
superior in the purity, strength, and transparency of his 
style; his thoughts are sometimes perfect thunderbolts, 
and scathe and blast every thing opposed to them, by 
the mere majesty of their power; but as a writer, the 
great defender of the Constitution must yield the palm 
to him, whose amiable humility has perhaps never cast 
a wish, or carried a reverie, to the height occupied by 
the statesman. What elevation Mr. Prescott would have 
reached, had Providence spared the continued use of 
his sight, no one can tell; but the Conquest of Mexico, 
notwithstanding it was composed by a man, who could 
not see well enough to correct his own proof, is, after 
all, the only American work worthy of contending with 
the Life of Christopher Columbus for the prize. 

One of the chief sources of Mr. Irving's superiority 
is his perfect self-possession while he is writing. Un- 
practiced writers, and even men who have written much 
without having improved by their experience, frequent- 
ly, perhaps I should say generally, manifest an uneasi- 
ness of spirit, as if they were not satisfied unless they 
are doing wonders all the while. They come to their 
task in a perfect frenzy. They continue to work them- 
selves up to a most unnatural and disgusting excitement, 
and then pounce upon their paper, as if they would 
snatch it, like an eagle, to the clouds. They leap 
through their sentences, like the live thunder, from 
crag to crag. They gleam, and hiss, and roar, as if an 
Alpine tempest were about to break over your head. 
If they happen to think of any Greek or Latin author, 
while they are suffering under this chaos of passion, 
they will crowd a dozen classical allusions into a single 
paragraph, and quote twenty verses of Pagan poetry to 
a page. Fearful lest they have not done much in what 
they have already written, in order to redeem them- 
selves in what remains, they dash, and foam, and thun- 
der, more extravagantly as they proceed. Like ungift- 
ed speakers, from the beginning to the end of their per- 
formance, they never get fair possession of themselves; 
and, when all is over, they have only added another 
specimen to that already too numerous class of produc- 
tions, whose single quality is their sound. 

How differently from all this does Mr. Irving under- 
take his work! Without any effort, he writes his lead- 
ing sentence. From this he proceeds naturally and 
smoothly along, as if it were the easiest thing in the 
world to write. As his subject grows in his own mind, 
he gives fuller and bolder expression to his thoughts. 
He seems to be in no hurry to strike his reader with any 
thing wonderful or new. He allows his theme to go on 
and make the development of itself. If it happen to 
touch on classic ground, it finds the writer perfectly at 
home. Without stopping to deluge you with quotations, 
he gives you one—but that one is a gem. If, in the 
progress of his work, an emotion is excited by any thing 
which his subject makes it necessary to say, he gives it 
a single stroke of his gifted pen, and it thrills to your 
very soul. He never quotes for the sake of quoting, 
nor to show off the extent and variety of his reading. 
Nor does he attempt to cover you up with roses; if a 
few flowers chance to be growing near his path, he 
weaves you a modest chaplet—but that blooms on your 
heart for ever. Nor is he incessantly making pictures, 
and pressing every ancient and modern dialect into 
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service, in order to decorate them with all the gorgeous- 
ness of language. Dealing considerably in description, 
a variety of scenes must necessarily be crowded upon 
him on almost every page of his composition. But of 
these he is far from being prodigal. Instead of draw- 
ing out every one that occurs to him, he makes a choice 
selection. When one is chosen, wrought out, and fin- 
ished, it throws its lustre all around him. His reader 
marks it with his pencil, or transfers it to his own imag- 
jnation, to which it adds a splendor ever after. 

But, on the other hand, Mr. Irving is not a timid, 
bashful, fastidious writer. He wears no straight-jacket 
on his intellectual faculties. With all his severity of 
taste, he is always free and easy. You see in him none 
of that finical nervousness, which trammels a writer's 
genius, and forbids his saying just what he thinks, and 
precisely as he thinks it. This is the natural conse- 
queuce of his modesty. An ambitious writer, all the 
while goaded by the impulse of his ruling passion, is 


apt to be too careful—perhaps I should have said anx- | 


ious—of the mere manner of his writing. As eaeh sen- 
tence is written down, he looks back upon it to criticise 
its structure, when he ought to be pushing onward un- 
der the full and unchecked inspiration of his subject. 
Ambition, at least in a writer, is always weak and timid. 
The man loses his thoughts while he is looking after his 
periods. He ought to be himself lost, or nearly so, in 
the matter of which he is treating. His taste should 
be the only restraint upon him; and that should be re- 
duced to such a habit, as to leave him quite unconscious 
of its influence. If, writing in this natural way, errors 
creep into his composition, they may be left for a future 
and critical recension. 

There is a sort of sentimentalism, also, to which Mr. 
Irving is never subject. This consists, I suppose, in a 
writer’s putting on more feeling than his ideas demand. 
To feel less than the truths advanced would justify, ar- 
gues obduracy of mind; to feel more, whether in wri- 
ting or in speaking, fanaticism, the concomitants of 
which are generally rant and bombast. When thought 
and feeling are exactly commensurate, when the one 
precisely tallies with the other, then you have words 
spoken fitly; and they are indeed ‘like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” You rise from the perusal of a 
work thus written, neither hardened by contemplating 
great truths without emotion, nor softened to effeminacy 
by a continual conflict of boisterous and unmeaning pas- 
sion. Sound thoughts have been passing down upon 
your soul, and they have left their own impression. 
You are a sounder, wiser, better, truer man yourself, 
by the influence of what you have been reading. 

If the present age has produced the exact counter- 
part of our author, it is in the example of Mr. Dickens. 
In all this gentleman’s productions, there is a constant 
tendency to over-drawing. His thoughts and feelings 
seem to be in a state of perpetual insurrection. Like a 
rake on the high road, he uses the lash too much; and 
his animal is in a continual perspiration. If his course 
happen to lie on a clean path, all goes merrily and 
smoothly onward; but whenever he falls into a rough 
passage, then the dirt flies all around you. You are 
knocked, and thumped, and jerked, in this direction 
and in that, without the slightest mercy; and when the 
race is over, you need all the water which he com- 
plained the want of in our taverns, aot only to cleanse 
your person, but to cool your fever. 

Such writers, to change the figure, seem to be 
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somewhat suspicious of the bill of fare provided by 
them; and they are only shaking up their readers a 
little to favor their digestion. But it would be unjust 
to deny, that Mr. Dickens has written many pages 
which will for ever form a part of the standard litera- 
tare of our language; and, what is very much for any 
man's reputation as a writer, he has received the appro- 
bation—at least the qualified approbation—of Dr. Chan- 
ning. But his style is generally too headlong to be 
commended. 

In all respects Mr. Irving seems to stand first in this 
country as a writer. He has the singular merit of 
pleasing all classes equally. Those not prepared to 
admire the skill manifested in the select order of his 
language, and in the molding and turning of his pe- 
riods, read him for the amusement gathered from the 
story. The fine flow of his sentences, his frequent and 
beautiful alliteration, the rich simplicity of his pictures, 
and the delightful splendor and genuineness of bis emo- 
tions, charm other persons less captivated by his sub- 
jects. It seems to me that he surpasses all writers in 
one quality. His style evinces more real science, with 
less apparent labor, than that of any modern or ancient 
author. 

Having given much merited praise, I will state almost 
my only objection to Mr. Irving. In nearly all that he 
has done, he has shown merely what he could do, had 
his subjects been better chosen. His Sketch Book and 
his Columbus are almost the only exceptions to this re- 
mark. In nearly all his other works, beautiful, charm- 
ing, captivating as they are, a serious man feels all the 
while that he might have selected topics more worthy 
of his genius. It is true, there is next to nothing in all 
his writings to find fault with; his style is ever like its 
fountain, pure and splendid; he nowhere descends to 
vulgarity, even for a moment; and his morality is such 
as would become a minister at the altar. But, then, 
when we read such a man, the soul longs to see him 
soaring higher. We wanttosee him ranging in majesty 
through those fields, where such a spirit might meet with 
angels. We become almost anxious to witness the pow- 
er of such a style as his on those sublime topics, which, 
in all ages, have formed the themes of those gifted 
minds, who have’ever stood nearest to the bright pur- 
lieus of heaven. O, could the heart of Mr. Irving be 
touched by that live coal, which sanctified and hal- 
lowed the lips of the evangelical Isaiah, in what sweet 
and captivating splendor would Christianity appear on 
his classical and immortal pages! 

But Mr. Irving is now advanced in years. The gray 
of age is sprinkled on the crown of his glory. He 
must soon descend from his lofty summit, and be buried 
in the dust with his fathers. Such a mind as his, so 
characterized by sense, so ripe in reflection, so just in 
its perceptions on all other topics, has, undoubtedly, 
long since settled life’s great question. When he goes, 
he will go with the blessings of his country upon him. 
Though his body may perish, and lie low in the sepul- 
chre raised by his friends, his fame will survive; his 
sweet spirit, we trust, will ascend to its Author; and the 
sorrow of a nation, or rather of an age, wili mingle its 
laments with the wail of the winds that sweep over his 
grave. 

THE book of judgment is that of our life, and no 
power but the Almighty’s can blot out our ideas from 
our remembrance, or purify our souls from sin. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

THoMAS CAMPBELL, whose claims to eminence, both 
as a prose and poetic writer, are of a high order, was 
born in the city of Glasgow, Scotland, on the twenty- 
seventh day of July, 1777. He was the tenth and 
youngest son of his father, who was a merchant of re- 
spectable business habits and strict integrity, and conse- 
quently held in high esteem by his mercantile friends. 
His son, when quite a boy, gave evidence of strong 
powers of mind. At the age of ten he was a good 
Latin scholar, and was, two years subsequently, admit- 
ted to the University of Glasgow, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. At the age of thirteen he entered 
the lists against a competitor nearly twice his own age, 
and succeeded in gaining a bursary or benefice on the 
foundation of Archbishop Leighton. He continued at 
the University seven years, and received, at the end of 
each session, the highest token of respect and honor for 
his proficiency in study. The exercises through which 
he passed were very difficult; but possessing a correct 
taste and a sound judgment, combined with the strictest 
diligence, he acquitted himself, in the tasks assigned 
him, in a manner creditable to himself and satisfactory 
to his teachers. 

In Greek he had few equals, no superiors. Hence, it 
was seldom the case that any one felt disposed to be his 
rival in a translation from this language, especially from 
the poets. His tutor, Professor Young, awarded him 
high praise in saying that his version of The Clouds of 
Aristophanes was the best ever given within the walls of 
the University. His translations from Aschylus and the 
Medea of Euripides were equally well received and 
lauded. A friend, who was intimately acquainted with 
Campbell at this period of his life, speaks of him as a 
mild and beautiful boy, winning in his manners, modest 
in his disposition, and cheerful in his spirits. Such was 
his enthusiasm for poetry, that, at the age of thirteen he 
undertook the work of publishing, on slips, specimens 
of his writing. To defray expenses, and pay his print- 
er, he took his stand at the college gate, and sold to any 
of the students who were disposed to buy. The sales 
were eflected with rapidity, and the young poet had the 
satisfaction of being remunerated for his labors, besides 
receiving a pretty liberal share of his fellow-students’ 
praise. 

On completing his college studies, Campbell left Glas- 
gow, and went to reside with his grandfather on the 
banks of Loch Gael, in the Highlands of Scotland. It 
was in reference to Kernan, the estate of his grand- 
father, that he wrote that beautiful poem, commencing 
with— 

“ At the silence of twilight’s evening hour, 
I have mused in a sorrowful mood, 
On the wind-shaken weeds that embosom the bower, 
Where the home of my forefathers stood. 
All ruin’d and wild is their roofless abode, 
And lonely the dark raven’s sheltering tree; 
And traveled by few is the grass-covered road, 
Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trode 
To his hills that encircle the sea.” 

Subsequently, he became tutor in a private family re- 
siding on the sea-coast of the island of Mull, where, it 
appears, he formed the design of writing The Pleasures 
of Hope, the most elaborate and finished of all his pro- 
ductions, and which is destined to survive while the Eng- 
lish language survives. The wild and romantic scenery 
around him had a peculiar and salutary influence upon 
his mind. It tended greatly to expand his ideas, and to 
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fill his imagination with those bright and majestic images 
which he has everywhere introduced with such admira- 
ble effect into his works. Mr. Hogg avers, with great 
spirit, that Lochiel’s Warning and Lord Ullin’s Daugh- 
ter could only have been written by one who cherished 
an intense love for Highland scenery and Highland as- 
sociations. And Mr. Howitt, whom the reader will 
probably deem good authority, pronounces Reullura 
one of the most exquisite poems in the language. 
There is infused throughout this poem a spirit which 
breathes of the perfectly wild and romantic, and it can 
only be appreciated by carefully reading and re-read- 
ing its strange descriptions of character and natural 
scenery. Mr. Montgomery refers, in his Lectures on 
General Literature and Poetry, to Mr. Campbell’s Foun- 
tain of the Thorn as one of the happiest efforts of his 
muse; and there can be no doubt but that the brilliancy 
and force of his allusions and descriptions are unequaled 
by any living author. 

Having spent something over a year in Mull, Mr. 
Campbell removed to Edinburg, continuing to devote 
himself to the business of private teaching. He lived 
with his mother, who unfortunately was possessed of 
an irritable and ungovernable temper, and, conse- 
quently, did not care to make her son’s home in any 
wise agreeable. It was in circumstances like these, 
with only a narrow income, that Campbell completed 
the Pleasures of Hope, and resolved on its publication. 
It was in April, 1799, when he was only twenty-one 
years of age, that it made its first appearance among 
the public. Its success was almost instantaneous. He 
gained, immediately, the friendship of Dugald Stewart, 
Henry Mackenzie, Sidney Smith, Professor Playfair, 
Lords Brougham and Jeffrey, beside many other distin- 
guished literary men. 

Though Campbell received only ten pounds for the 
copy-right of his poem, yet, by an act of legislature, 
and by some arrangements with the publishers, he 
shared largely in the profits of the work, and was ena- 
abled, in one year after its appearance, to make the tour 
of Germany, which he had long and ardently anticipa- 
ted doing. Accordingly, in the early part of the year 
1800, he proceeded from Leith to Hamburg, and was 
gone some thirteen months in visiting various parts of 
Germany, Prussia, and the continent. While on this 
tour, war was raging in Bavaria, and he had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing, from the walls of the monastery of 
St. Jacob, the celebrated battle of Hohenlinden, fought 
on the evening of the third of December, 1800. This 
lyric is one of the few that claims immortality. There 
is something in it which stirs at once the deep emotions 
of the heart, and sends the blood rushing through the 
veins with unwonted flow. The last stanza, unlike the 
others, brings a saddened melancholy over the soul, and 
starts the tear of sorrow down the cheek: 

“Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.” 

His foreign tour completed, Mr. Campbell repaired 
to London. Here he resided for some time with Mr. 
Telford, a gentleman celebrated alike for his literary 
and scientific attainments. In the autumn of 1803 he 
concluded to change his condition in life, and gave his 
hand and heart to Miss Matilda Sinclair, of Greenock, 
his own cousin, and a lady of great personal beauty. 
For thus getting married, Mr. Telford took Campbell 
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severely to task, particularly remonstrating with him 
because of his poverty and youth. ‘ When shall I be 
better off?” retorted Campbell; “I have fifty pounds, 
and the promise of six months’ work on Brewster's Ed- 
inburg Encyclopedia.” 

He fixed his residence about seven miles from Lon- 
don, in the beautiful village of Sydenham. His house 
is described, by William Howitt, as standing on Peak- 
hill, with a quiet and sweet view toward Forest-hill. 
Though small, it was comfortable, and enjoyed pleas- 
ant glimpses of the houses in Sydenham and the ad- 
joining country. He wrote in a small back parlor, and 
to prevent the passage of sound, he had the door cov- 
ered with green baize. This not only defended him 
from the noise of household operations, but gave the poet 
an opportunity of sounding and repeating his own verses, 
which, the reader will understand, was then quite a 
fashionable practice. His hour of rising was not uni- 
form, nor very early. He usually did his writing at 
night, and sat up beyond any other one of the family. 

Late in 1821 Campbell lost his wife, and he then went 
to reside in London. He undertook the editorship of 
the New Monthly Magazine, and sustained himself with 
great credit during the short time it was under his con- 
trol. Twenty-one years thereafter, that is, in 1842, 
Campbell performed a second tour of Germany, and 
meditated going to Greece. This intention, however, 
he was never able to carry out. His health, which had 
long been declining, now rapidly gave way. He was 
no longer the man in body or mind that he once was. 
This he himself knew; and he expressed an unwilling- 
ness to continue longer in the world. He went very 
seldom into society, and the hour was fast approaching 
when his spirit must leave its clay frame, and soar to 
Him who gave it. He expired on Saturday afternoon, 
the fifteenth day of June, 1844, in the presence of his 
niece, Miss Mary Campbell, his friend and brother bard, 
Dr. Beattie, and his medical attendants. His remains 
were deposited in the Poet’s Corner of Westminster 
Abbey, Wednesday, July 3, 1844. 

The funeral services are thus described by an Amer- 
ican author who was in London at the time of his inter- 
ment: ‘* At twelve o'clock, the procession, which had 
been formed in the Jerusalem Chamber, adjoining the 
Abbey, came in sight, as you looked through the Abbey 
toward the western door. All you could see, at first, 
at this immense distance, was a dark mass; and so slowly 
did the procession advance that it scarcely seemed to 
move. As it came near, every voice was hushed; and 
beside the solemn tramp of the procession, the only 
voice audible was the voice of the clergyman echoing 
along the vaulted passages, ‘I am the resurrection and 
the life.’ Borne before the coffin was a number of 
mourning plumes, so arranged as to correspond with it 
in shape. When the procession halted, and the coffin 
was laid upon the temporary scaffold before the desk, 
the plumes were placed upon it. There was no other 
attempt at splendor. All was as simple as in the most 
ordinary funeral solemnity. It was a grand spectacle, 
and such as I never expect to see again. Not merely 
the nobles of the land, but its ablest men, who, from day 
to day, are directing the destinies of the mightiest mon- 
archy on the globe, and whose names will live in after 
times, were bearing the remains of the departed poet to 
the hallowed palace of the dead. Among the pall-bear- 
ers were Lord Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord 
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Lockhart, and many others known to fame. I had 
hoped to see Wordsworth, and perhaps Carlyle, but 
neither of them was there. The burial service was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Milman, canon of Westminster, 
and rector of St. Margaret’s, author of the Siege of Je- 
rusalem, History of the Jews, and other works. At the 
close of the service, the plumes were taken from the 
coffin, and the body lowered into the grave. As the 
mourners gathered around the opening, the sound of 
what seemed distant thunder called my attention to the 
windows. It was a dull, dark day, and I supposed, for 
a moment, that a storm was at hand, till the sweet strain 
of a beautiful melody from the organ in the choir, in 
the rear, undeceived me. Then followed again the 
rumbling of thunder, like the marching of mighty 
masses of the dead, varied occasionally by snatches of 
harmony, and conveying an impression of unutterable 
solemnity. It was the Dead March in Saul. There 
was one part of the ceremony more impressive still. A 
deputation from the Polish Association was present in 
addition to the Poles who attended as mourners; and 
when the officiating clergyman arrived at that portion 
of the ceremony in which dust is consigned to dust, one 
of the number. whose name was Szyrma, took a hand- 
ful of dust, brought for the occasion from the tomb of 
Kosciusko, and scattered it upon the coffin. It was a 
worthy tribute to the memory of him who has done so 
much to immortalize the man and the cause; and not the 
less impressive because sosimple. At the conclusion of 
the service, the solemn peals of the organ again rever- 
berated for some minutes through the aisles of the Ab- 
bey, and the procession retired as it came. The bar- 
rier with iron spikes, which protected the mourners 
from the jostling of the crowd, was then removed, and 
there was a rush to get a sight of the coffin. After 
waiting a little while, I succeeded in looking into the 
grave, and read the inscription on the large gilt plate: 
‘THOMAS CAMPBELL, LL. D., 
AUTHOR OF THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. 
Died June 15, 1844, 
Aged 67.’ 


On visiting the Abbey, the next day, I found the stone 
so carefully replaced, that a stranger would never sus- 
pect there had been a recent interment. To those who 
may hereafter visit the spot, it may be interesting to 
know that it is situated between the monument of Ad- 
dison and the opposite pillar, not far from that of Gold- 
smith, and closely adjoining that of Sheridan. His 
most Christian wish is accomplished. He lies in the 
Poet's Corner, surrounded by the tombs and monuments 
of kings, statesmen, warriors, and scholars, in the massy 
building guarded with religious care, and visited from 
all parts of the land with religious veneration.” 

Of the genius of Campbell it is unnecessary to speak 
in detail. It is of the first order. He threw from the 
lyre strains which few have equaled, and which will 
vie in melody and sweetness with the richest that have 
ever sprung from the heart or fell from the lips of man. 
Some of his minor pieces are inimitably beautiful; oth- 
ers breathe a spirit of energy and terrific grandeur. 
We have an example of the former in his ode to the 
evening star: 

“Gem of the crimson-color’d even, 

Companion of retiring day, 

Why at the closing gates of heaven, 

Beloved star, dost thou delay? 

So fair thy pensile beauty burns, 
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When soft the tear of twilight flows; 
So due thy plighted love returns, 
To chambers brighter than the rose.” 
And the last stanza in the Last Man is an example of the 
latter: 
“Go, sun, while mercy holds me up 
On nature’s awfu! waste, 
To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste— 
Go, tell the night that hides thy face, 
Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race 
On earth’s sepulchral clod, 
The dark’ning universe defy 
To quench his immortality, 
Or shake his trust in God !” 

Campbell is one of the few English poets who will 
be read for ever. The elements of immortality are in 
all his poems; and while much that Southey, and Col- 
eridge, and Wordsworth, have written, must perish 
with their authors, it savors nothing of presumption to 
say, that the effusions of the author of the Pleasures of 
Hope will have a fame which meither destiny nor any 
revolution in language or empire can reverse, and which 
must survive while time itself survives, or man himself 
dwells upon the face of the earth. 


FIRST AND SECOND DEATH. 

THE first death is the death of the body. This all 
must feel. The eye must fade, the cheek grow pale, 
the pulse cease to beat, and the feet and hands grow 
motionless and dull. Like birth it is inevitable. Noth- 
ing can prevent it. God himself has ordained that we 
should die. It can do us no harm; it kills, indeed, the 
body, but the soul it can never destroy. 

The second death is the death of the spirit, or the 
soul of man. It is awful and momentous. It is the 
death of happiness, the death of hope, and everlasting 
separation from God. Unlike the first, all men are not 
called to experience it. Unlike the first, there is a way 
of escape from it. And yet men are more concerned 
about the short pains of the first death, than they are 
about the ceaseless and unending agonies of the second 
death. They think often of the struggle they must en- 
dure in the last moments of life, yet seldom give a 
thought on the struggle which they must make through 
the long dark night of eternal death. 


THE TEST OF SKEPTICISM, 


COLONEL ETHAN ALLEN, it is well known, was an 
avowed Deist, and wrote several works against Chris- 
tianity; but how much faith he had in the hour of 
peril and death, may be known from the following fact. 
While reading some of his own works to a friend who 
was on a visit at his house, he received intelligence that 
his daughter was dying. His wife was a pious woman, 
and had early instilled religious principles into her 
heart. The father approached the bedside of his 
daughter, when she spoke to him and said, “I am 
about to die, father; shall I believe what you have 
taught me, or shall I believe what my mother has taught 
me?” The Deist hesitated a moment, and then replied, 
** Believe what your mother has taught you, my daugh- 
ter.” How true, and how keenly appropriate the words 
of inspiration in this case: **Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked servant!” And how still 
more severely true is it that man may live as a fool, but 
as a fool can never die! 
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NOTICES. 

THE Lire oF Jesus CHRIST IN ITS HISTORICAL 
CONNECTION AND HIsToRICAL DEVELOPMENT. By 
Augustus Neander. Translated from the German by 
John M’Clintock and Chas. Blumenthal. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is a large octavo, of five 
hundred and fifty pages, divided into five books, with 
appropriate subdivisions and sections to each book. 
The original work enjoyed a high reputation amongst 
European scholars; and we think the present transla- 
tion, which, so far as we can judge, is very accurate, 
will tend materially to increase that reputation amongst 
American scholars. We commend the work to the at- 
tention of all such as desire a more perfect knowledge 
of the life, character, and ministrations of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. 


A SUMMER IN SCOTLAND. By Jacob Abbott. New 

‘ork: Harper & Brothers.—We have not had time to 
read this work; but a friend at our elbow, in whose 
judgment we place entire confidence, tells us that it is 
one of the few books of the present age that deserves 
a reading. It is written in a style of such unaffected 
and artful simplicity, and with such a constant regard 
to truth, that we think it cannot but interest and improve 
the reader. The London Atheneum pronounces it 
truthful in its descriptions, beautiful in its style, and un- 
exceptionable in its moral tone. 


THE LivEs oF THE CH#SARS. HADASSAH, OR THE 
ADOPTED CHILD. BE Goop. THE MissiIoNARY 
TEACHER, A MEMoIR OF CyRUS SHEPHARD. ANGEL 
WHISPERS, OR THE STORY OF THOMAS AND Ep- 
WARD.—These last are from the press of Lane & Tip- 
pett, New York, revised by Daniel P. Kidder, and con- 
stitute numbers 409, 410, 411, 412, and 413 of the Sun- 
day School and Youth's Library. We have glanced 
over them, and believe them admirably adapted to the 
taste and capacities of that class of readers whom broth- 
er Kidder is so well calculated to benefit and please. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SPEAKER; or, Exercises for 
Anniversaries and Celebrations, consisting of Ad- 
dresses, Dialogues, Recitations, Bible Class Lessons, 
Hymns, etc. By J. Kennady, D. D. Philadelphia: 
Sorin & Ball.—Dr. Kennady is already too favorably 
known as a writer to require any commendation at our 
hand. While he does not take any claim to himself in 
a literary sense for the present performance, we think 
he has but enhanced his reputation as an instructor 
of the juvenile mind. We commend the present vol- 
ume to such as may be in need of Sunday school 
speeches for anniversaries or other public school exhi- 
bitions. 


DrARY OF FANNY NEWELL, with a Sketch of her 
Life, and an Introduction, by a Member of the New 
England Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Boston: Charles H. Pierce.—We may be mistaken in 
our appreciation of this book, but we give it, neverthe- 
less, as our serious opinion that no Christian can read it 
without being materially improved by the perusal. 


THE WESTERN LITERARY EMporiuM, Volume II, 
Number I, has been handed us for notice. It is a neat 
octavo, single column, monthly periodical, full of sound 
literary articles, just such as will improve all who will 
read and digest them. The editors, Messrs. Wellman 
and Barnes, are gentlemen of taste and large experi- 
ence in matters pertaining to periodical literature; and 
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we cannot but hope they will meet with public appro- 
val. Terms: Two dollars per annum. Office, No, 30, 
Fourth-street, between Main and Walnut. 


JEFFRIES’ UNIVERSAL CHART.—We received this 
Chart some weeks since, but having mislaid it, we have 
been unable to give an earlier notice of it. It professes 
to give a history of men and things from the Deluge to 
the present time, and so far as we have examined we 
consider it a very good “‘multum in parvo.” It is im- 
possible, independent of reference to the Chart itself, to 
furnish an adequate idea of its nature, and we recom- 
mend to those who would have the history of the world 
in miniature to possess themselves of this Universal 
Chart. On sale at Pease’s periodical store, Sixth-street, 
between Main and Walnut. Price, two dollars. 


SKETCHES FOR THE YOUNG. By Erwin House.— 
The first edition of this work was exhausted some 
weeks since, and a second edition is now before the 
public. This we consider a very favorable indication 
for the author. It is saying vastly more than can be 
said of every new work; for, on the authority of the 
principal editor of the London Times, only about one 
of every two hundred English works reaches a second 
edition, one in every five hundred a third, and one in 
every thousand a fourth edition. How true this may be 
when applied to American works we are unadvised ; 
yet it can scarcely be any more favorable. Mr. Heuse, 
we presume, is no candidate in the lists for immortality 
in authorship; yet we cannot but hope he may meet 
largely with the public favor, and win honorable dis- 
tinction in the world of letters. 





EDITOR'S TABLE, 

WILLIAM WorpsworTH, the celebrated English 
poet, we learn with unfeigned sorrow, is no longer ca- 
pable of exercising his reason or using his pen. The 
Athenzum speaks of him as gazing for hours with per- 
fect vacancy on any object before him, while no effort 
on the part of his friends can divert his mind from it. 
He seems unconscious of existence, and there is but 
little hope of his ever being restored to the enjoyment 
of his reason. This we consider a misfortune next to 
death itself. It affords melancholy proof of the uncer- 
tainty of all human hopes and expectations, and warns 
us most emphatically to make that preparation in health 
which alone can sustain us in our declining hours, and ad- 
mit us into the presence of the righteous Disposer of all. 


Rev. Ropert Emory, D. D., a friend whom we es- 
teemed with a fervor equal to that of any other individ- 
ual, died on the evening of Thursday, May 18, in the 
city of Baltimore. When, some few weeks ago, we 
read an account of his last illness, and marked the com- 
posure evinced by him in view of the near approach of 
death, and as contrasted with the anxiety of his friends 
respecting his recovery, we became most deeply and 


> strangely affected. He was quite a young man, scarcely 


thirty-four years of age, but he was a Christian in the 
highest sense of the word, and has gone, doubtless, to 
enjoy the rest prepared for all the faithful at God's right 
hand. Let us prepare to meet him on high. 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS are entitled to our thanks for 
their very liberal contributions to the present number. 
The “ Volunteer” is an affecting and well-written prose 
article, and the “‘ Excelsior,” by our new correspondent, 
Mr. Ewan, is decidedly a creditable performance. 
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MOWODY. 


BY JAMES V. EWAN. 
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Tue tear is starting in my eye; 
*Tis not because I fear to, die: 
The sigh is rising in my breast; 
’Tis not because I feel unblest; 
But thou art gone, and I am left 
Of every charm of life bereft. 
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I see before me pictured now, 

Thy parted lips, thy smiling brow; 

I hear thy melting music flow, 

I mark thy cheek with rapture glow; 
And yet I turn from all and weep, 
Since thou within the grave dost sleep. 


Thy name so silver sweet I call, 
Thy step so still—I hear its fall; 
Thy heart, so warm, is all my own; 
Thy thoughts belong to me alone; 
Thy image fair, by memory’s art, 
Is mirrored still upon my heart. 


T cannot deem thee, fondest, dead, 
Though all of thee from earth is fled; 
Thou liv’st beyond the starry sky, 
Where youth and beauty never die - 
The land of changeless light and bliss— 
That higher, fairer world than this. 
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